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DR. A. J. BROWN IN OREGON. 


BY W. O. FORBES, 


[For THe OCCIDENT.) 


There has been for some time a just demand 
for a fuller public statement of Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown's seven years pastorate in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Portland which was so 
unique in its character,so far reaching in its 
influence and so gratifying in its results. Dr. 
Brown’s call to the church seemed truly provi- 
dential. He had been strongly commended to 
a less important church in the sunny clime of 
California, but his youth was against him 
there. However, this paved the way toa call to 
Portland, and that too unapimously and with- 
out a hearing, to the most important vacant 
pulpit perhaps then inthe Presbyterian Church 
of America. He came, he saw, he conquered. 
At his own request another congregational 
meeting was held after his return to Chicago, 
which resulted in a renewal of the call with 
the greatest enthusiasm. He then accepted 
and entered upon his pastorate April 1, 1888, 
at the age of thirty-one, with less than five 
years experience in the ministry. The active 
membership of the church was but 249, with 
52 on the reserve list, many having been dis- 
missed under the last years of Dr. Lindsley’s 
pastorate to organize mission churches about 
the city; but this number comprised one of 
the noblest religious bodies in the land. With 
wealth and talent and commanding influ- 
ence, and all consecrated, the church 
had come to personify in some measure 
the broad-minded, large-hearted, deeply spir- 
itual life of their former pastor. The church 
of a metropolis, its fostering arms were 
stretched out to the remotest corners of the 
Northwest, and its helping hand was at the 
command of every interest of our weak but 
growing churches. 


Dr. Lindsley had organized twenty-two 
churches during his pastorate here, had taken 
special oversight of the Indians in the North- 
west and had planted the seeds of the Gospel 
in far off Alaska—and all this he had 
laid upon the heart of his church, all of 
which they willingly bore, and more too, when 
the new pastor came. Totakesuch a church 
aud that in the very flush of good times, and 
in the midst of a population whose growth 
amazed the city itself,and to direct its energies 
and its gifts wisely and successfully was a 
cause worthy the best talents in the ministry. 
But the young preacher proved himself equal 
to the emergency—growing with the growth 
of tke city and the church till he had 


outgrown both, and was called to one of the 
highest seats in the gift of the great Presby- 
terian Church. 

Dr. Brown’s pastorate in Portland may be 
considered for convenience along two or three 
lines. First of all, of course, is the pastorate 
proper. Asa preacher, he always caught the 
ear of the thoughtful public, and his congre- 
gations came more and more to represent the 
cultured and professional classes. It was com- 
mon to hear it said that if you want to hear 
the simple Gospel thoughtfully discussed, go 
and hear Dr. Brown. With strong scholarly 
diction, growing out of a heart of intense con- 
victions, yet tempered with a deeply pious and 
sympathetic nature, he spoke the truth in 
love and with such spiritual power as to easily 
move men to action, while his special sermons 
and platform addresses, in which he was 
specially happy, are seldom surpassed. This 
same faculty of moving men to action was 
manifest in his pastoral work, so that his 
church was a bee-hive in activity. He mani- 
fested the skill of a natural-born general. He 
was at the head of everything, yet the work 
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was done through his subordinates. Ever 

man had his work to do, and no line of legiti- 
mate church work was neglected, but rather 
actively pursued. Missions, foreign and do- 
mestic and local, were uppermost in all his 
plans; all philanthropic enterprises in and 
about the city knew that Dr. Brown’s heart 
beat in sympathetic accord, and they never 
appealed to him in vain; the sick, the sorrow- 
ing, and the distressed found in him one who 
never turned a deaf ear to theircry. With 
this vantage ground, Dr. Brown and the 
church lost nothing that they ever gained, 
and their strength was cumulative aed their 
influence constantly widened from the begin- 
ning tothe end. 

During this pastorate of seven years the ac- 
tive membership was increased from 249 to 
925, while there were added altogether 640 on 
examination—an average of over go per year— 
and 455 by certificate, or a total of 1095, and 
an average of 157 per year. The largest num- 
ber added in any one year was in 1892, when 
there was a total of 299 accessions—222 of these 
on confession of their faith. The finances of the 
church also show a master hand at the helm. 
The total benevolences for the seven years, as 
shown in the minutes, was $317,303, with a total 
of $237,684 congregational expenses, or a grand 
total of $554,981, more than half a_ mnillion. 
The large bequest of Mr. W. S. Ladd, a mem- 
ber of the church, is not in this benevolent 
account, while the congregational expenses are 
largely augmented by the new and costly 
church building erected during Dr. Brown’s 
pastorate. In spite of this, the benevolent ac- 
count far outranks the congregational, as is 
seen from the figures given. The greatest fi- 
nancial year was in 1893, the year following 
the Portland Assembly. The benevolent gifts 
of that year were $101,326, with $32,710 congre- 
gational, and a total of $134,036. The largest 
gifts of the church have gone to home and 
foreign missions, church erection, and aid for 
colleges and academies, with home missions 
usually in the lead, making this church, and 
through it this Presbytery and Synod, more 
than once the banner church in these gifts. 

Another feature of Dr. Brown's pastorate al- 
ready hinted at was the interest shown in all 
philantrophic enterprises in the city and state. 
Dr. Brown propceed, drafted and carried 
through the legislature of Oregon, the law 
creating a State Board of Charities. This law 
is an excellent one and was highly com- 
mended by eastern experts in fine matters. 
He also proposed, drafted and carried through 
the last session of the Oregon legislature, the 
bill now in force prohibiting, under heavy pen- 
alties, the sending of minors into places of evil 
resort. For many years messenger boys were 
kept running nearly all night long, and a 
large part of the day, carrying messages and 
parcels to such ec which, by this law, is 
entirely prohibited. This law grew out of the 
knowledge obtained through another worthy 
charity of which Dr. Brown was the founder— 
the ‘News Boys’ and Messenger Boys’ Benevo- 
lent Association.” It was Dr. Brown’s custom 
to furnish each year in his church and 
through the benevolence of his people, a free 
Thanksgiving dinner, sometimes feeding as 
many as 400 of these boys, This suggested 
the Association of which he was made vice 
president and chairman of the Committee on 
Relief, and subsequently the law mentioned. 

For several years Dr. Brown was president of 
the Presbyterian Alliance of Portland and 
through his zeal in this matter together with 
the co-operation of his brethren in the city 
much of the local missionary work was inaug- 
usated and maintained. The church itself 
maintains and carries on three missions—Beth- 
any in the city slums and connected with the 
Seamens’ Bethel work; Piedmont and Arbor 
Lodge, suburban missions. Besides this all 
other missions have been encouraged by Dr. 
Brown and his church often at the expense of 
income and members until now there are 
twenty Presbyterian enterprises in the city in- 
cluding churches, missions and schools. 

As a member of the Home Missionary Com- 
mittee in Preshytery and most of all as pastor 
of this “mother of missions in the Pacific 
Northwest” Dr. Brown’s whole soul has been 
in the home missionary work, and his helpin 
hand has reached to many obscure places wit 
blessed results in this northwest. It was this 
spirit thatled him and his church to invite the 


Assembly here; and thisagain that brought him 
so prominently before the assembly of ’94, 
where he came so near being elected Modera- 
tor, and where he made, as was generally con- 
ceded, the = speech of the Assembly, 
and one of the ablest home missionary ad- 
dresses of the past dozen years; it was this 
spirit that led him to pro and to facilitate 
the Joint Conference of the two Synods of 
Oregon_and Washington which met in the 
First Church last year, and .which did as 
much, perhaps, to stimulate our Northwest 
Mission work as the Portland Assembly itself. 

But Dr. Brown’s work in Portland would not 
be fully stated without mentioning the in- 
terest he has taken, and the part he has had 
in the work of education in this mission 
field. He always and strongly stood for the 
dissemination of wholesome Christian litera- 
ture; and while not advising against any 
church paper, he was always from first to last, 
in season and out of season advocating the 
claims of THE OCCIDENT as the representa- 
tive Pacific Coast organ, and urging his peo- 
ple to take that first, and others afterwards, if 
they chose. 


He was a director of the Sau Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, and advocated with all his 
well-known enthusisam its support both with 
money and students. He probably more than 
any one else was the means of Dr. Landon’s 
going there as a professor. But the educa- 
tional work to which he gave most thought 
and time was that of the Portland Academy 
which was begun the year after his arrival, 
and which has been ever since in such suc- 
cessful operation. This was thought of and 
prayed over before his coming, but his enthu- 
siastic encouragement did much to hasten its 
coming. All the gifts which have come, and 
are still in contemplation, were determined 
upon during this pastorate, and are from his 
church, 


Mr. W. S. Ladd, through whose generosity 
the Academy was founded, and for the most 
part has so far been sustained, always con- 
sulted with Dr. Brown in this work, and his 
suggestions have gone a long way in charac- 
terizing the work. With Mr. Ladd’s large be- 
quest as a basis to work upon, and the new 
location just provided so generously by Mr. 
H. W. Corbett, and the new building now in 
process of erection, together with the splendid 
corps of teachers, recently enlarged, and the 
prospects of largely increased attendance, Dr. 
Brown may be justly proud of the fact that 
he was so intimately associated with the in- 
ception of this splendid institution—and the 
same may be said of all the work which has 
felt the touch of his hand, and has taken the 
impress of his generously endowed character 
and consecrated life in this city. He laid 
foundations upon which future generations 
may nobly build, and he laid them well, under 
the blessing of God. His was an earnest and 
faithful, yet a great and enduring work, and 
no minister has left Portland in higher esteem 
than he. For his kindly and sympathetic 
nature, for bis frank and brotherly dealing 
with all, for his simple, yet strong Gospel 
preaching, his profound interest in the things 
that help to make society right and save men, 
for his helpful hand inthe development of 
the missionary and educational interests of 
this city and the whole Northwest, Dr. Brown 
will ever be held in grateful remembrance by 
all who knew him here. If the Foreign Board 
does reap the benefit of his splendid gifts, 
the First Church of Portland, and in some 
measure, the North Pacific Coast can congrat- 
ulate themselves on having something to do 
with making the ardent home missionary, who 
through his zeal for home missions, com- 
mended himself to foreign missions, and so 
to the highest service 6 which God calls His 
most faithful and most consecrated servants. 
While his going from Portland wrung words 
of regret from every class of society, yet he 
has left our city and the cause of Christ and 
humanity a princely heritage in the splendid 
work he wrought duriug his comparatively brief 
pastorate here. Much of this heritage has 
been committed tothe hands of another young 
man, Dr. E. P. Hill, of whom we are expecting 
much, and for whom we all are praying, be- 
lieving he has come in the blessing of the 
Gospel of peace to build on the foundations so 
well laid by his worthy predecessors. 
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October 10, 1895. 


FIRST PRESsb“YTERIAN CHURCH, SALEM, OREGON, 
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Where Synod of Oregon will meet on Oct. 10th. 


Salem, Oregon, First Presbyterlan Church; 
Rev. A. L. Hutchison, Pastor. 


The city of Salem, Oregon, is built upon the 
east bank of the Willamette river. It is acity 
“beautiful for situation,” with broad, level 
streets, handsome homes, pleasant parks, and 
a prosperons and contented people. 


Salem is one of the oldest cities in the state. 
It has a population of about 12,000, which is 
almost entirely of American birth. Being the 
state capital, all of the principal state institu- 
tions are located here. There are importact 
flour milling interests here, and one of the 
largest canneries inthe state. Salem is inthe 
midst of a great fruit section, and is fast be- 
coming one of the chief prune centers on the 
coast. Very extensive fruit shipments have 
been made throughout the fruit season. Her 
people are just awaking to the immiense possi- 
bilities that lie before them in the line of ex- 
portation. 


Salem is famousas a city of churches. Nearly 
every phase of religious belief is here repre- 
sented, possibly for the benefit of the state 
legislature, which meets biennially. 


The M. E. Church is the pioneer organization 
of the city, dating back more than fifty years, 
to the beginning of the settlement, when mis- 
sionaries pitched their tents in the beautiful 
Willamette valley. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Salem 
was organized with twenty-eight members in 
1869, under the direction of the United Pres- 
byterian Church,and placed in charge of Rev. 
T. J. Wilson. In 1870, Rev. M. R. Stewart be- 


came the pastor, and remained for nearly five 
years. During Rev. Stewart’s second year, in 
1872, there seemed to be strong prudential rea- 
sons for a change of ecclesiastical relationship, 
and pastor and people all came into the Pres- 


3 


modeling the old structure. The building 
was completely transformed within and with- 
out, and is now one of the most comfortable 


and inviting churches in the State. The build- 


ing comprises a main auditorium with bowled 
floor, antique oak cir cular pews, seating about 
400. 


To the rear of the auditorium, and opening 
into it, are two large class rooms. These, with 
other chair space all occupied, will furnish a 
seating capacity of 700 in the main room. This 
room is heated by furnace and lighted by 
Welsbach gas burners. 

To the rear of the pulpit are two Sunday- 
school rooms. The main school room seating 
about 225, and the primary room seating about 
85. Back of this room is the kitchen depart- 
ment, well equipped. 

The church is in excellent working con- 
dition, and is on a level with any church in the 
city in public favor. It has a large and en- 
thusiastic Woman’s Missionary Society and a 
young ladies’ society. It has a very efficient 
Ladies’ Aid Society, and a young woman’s aux- 
iliary. It hasa faithful Deaconess’ Committee 
a Men’s League and the Endeavorers. 

These organizations are supplemented by 
committees, making this truly a church at 
work. 

The pastor, Rev. A. L. Hutchison, is a native 
of Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish and German 
parentage, and possesses the distinctive char- 
acteristics of his ancestry. He spent several 
years as a teacher, and was then ordained in 
1883. His first pastorate was in the Lansing 


Church of Dubuque Presbytery, Iowa. Here 
he spent seven prospercus years. After taking 
a post graduate course at McCormick Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he again located in Iowa, but 
only a few months, when after most urgent cor- 
respondence he was led to his present pastor- 
ate. He has many invitations to evangelistic 
work and tospeak for public assemblies in other 
cities, most of which his home work compels 
him to decline. 

The Sunday-school now numbers about 300, 
and the membership of the church is 344, 130 
being added during the past twelve months. 


byterian connection. Matters 


were satisfactorially adjusted be- 
tween the Church Erection Boards 
of the two churches, and the pro- 
perty came into the possession of 
the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
Rev. Stewart remained with the 
church threeyears after the 
change, and was succeeded by 
Rev. H. P. Peck. Afterhim came 
Rev. R. W Hill, D. D., who left 
the church after three years of 
service to take up the Synodical 


work of the state. Then came 
Rey. F. P. Berry, now of Maryville, 
Mo. After him came Rev. E. J. 
Thompson, D.D.. who, after two 
years was called to the presi- 
dency of Albany College. He saw 
succeeded by Rev. H. A. Newell, 
now of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. F. H. Gwynne, D.D., be- 
came statedsupplv in 1890, and in 
1892 he became synodical mission- 
ary forthe State of Oregon. The 
present pastor, Rev. A. L. Hutchi- 
son, took charge of the work in 
March, 1893. ‘The work has de- 
veloped under his ministry to | 
greater proportions than everbe- [| 
jore. Soon after,he took charge, 
it became apparent that more | 
room would be required to keep 
pace with the growth. In May, 
1894, work was begun on re- 


REV. A. L. HUTCHISON, 


Pastor First presbyterian Church, Salem, Oregon. 
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REV. ROBERT MclLEAN 


Pastor First Presbyterian Church, Grants Pass, Oregon. 


Moderator Synod of Oregon. 


THE SILENCE OF LONDON. 


A recent clever French writer has 
called attention to the “silence” of great 
London, and now that the fact is men- 
tioned, everybody isawareof it. There 
is, to be sure, the great London roar, 
which never ceases and can only be 
said to die down from one o’clock to 
three in the morning. This is loudest 
in the great thoroughfares, but it per- 
vades the town; and yet it pervades the 
greater part of it softly and not as a dis- 
turbance, rather as a mighty hum which 
shuts out lesser and more irritating 
noises. Inthe arteries of greatest traf- 
fic it is, to be sure, in possession of the 
whole air, but the moment one turns 
aside toa minor street he passes into 
a sort of quiet, and if anywhere in 
town he goes into a silent square, a 
nook of greenery, an old court, a 
law court, a secluded quarter, he seems 
suddenly to have passed into the 
country, and to have left the roar of 
great Babylon miles away. And in the 
most crowded thoroughfares the noise is 
not the staccato, nerve-tearing clatter 
and sharp clamor of New York or of 
Paris. The reason of this is, of course, 
found in the prevailing wood pave- 
ments. Even the lumbering omnibuses 
on this road create only a moderated roar, 
and the upper air is not full of shouts 
and agony from the clatter and jar of 
elevated trains and jangling horse-cars. 
They say that in adrv time, such as 
London has experienced this season, 
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this wood pavement fills the 
air with powdered splinters, 
which irritate the throat, but 
its use is certainly soothing 
to the nerves. Such a vast 
tide of traffic, lumbering 
freight vehicles, handsome 
carriages, ommnibuses, carts, 
jogging cabs and swift-pass- 
ing hansoms moves through 
the streets of no other city 
in the world, and moves in 
cross-currents, promising ev- 
ery moment blocks and inex- 
tricable confusion. Yet no- 
where else is this movement 
so admirably managed. A 
lifting of a policeman’s hand 
stops the current and sets an- 
other in motion, and with the 
least possible confusion, and 
only a short waiting, the ap- 
parently inextricable mass is 
reduced to an orderly flow. 
In any crowded road, and es- 
pecially when any movement 
unusual is going on, it is a 
pleasure to’ watch the police 
management of the traffic, 
and the instant acquiescence 
of all drivers in this con- 


trol. Itis the visible order 


and discipline of a highly civilized 


city. A reception at a great house ora 
garden party, or any private function 
which draws together an immense num- 
ber of carriages, is not left to take care 
of itself; the whole area of the city 
where it takes place is controlled by the 
police, the carriages go where they are 


sent and nowhere else, the rest of the . 


traffic conforms to the emergency of the 
moment, and all confusion is avoided. 
The facilities for moving about, consid- 
ering the vast crowds, are indeed won- 
derful. In every part of the city the 
traveler will find a swift hansom or a 
comfortable cab at his disposal, and for 
a reasonable fare. This is not news, 
but the traveler cannot but contrast it 
with the intolerable noise and the dan- 
ger of locomotion in New York and 
Boston.—From the “Kditor’s Study,” 
by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for October. 


HANDLING OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. 

A writer in Zhe Chautauguan, who 
claims that embezzlement is the great 
crime nowadays in the business world, 
says on this subject: 


The chief: qualification for handling 
another person’s money is downright 
honesty-—to account accurately for ev- 
ery cent that come’s into one’s hands 
and faithfully to hand it over to the 
owner. Ifa person acts as a salesman 
in a store or elsewhere, as a collector of 


taxes, treasurer for a church society, a 
secret lodge, or in any other position 
holding trust funds, he should put them 
ina bank, or keep them in some safe 
place if a bank is not close at hand, so 
that he may make acorrect report when 
the funds are called for, or when the 
term of office expires and the funds are 
to be turned over to a successor. 

It is a safe rule never to use one 
penny that belongs toatrust fund for 
one’s personal expenses, or to pay any 
kind of personal debt. The temptation 
to-veer from strict honesty will be very 
great. It is easy to argue, “I shall be 
able to replace this before it is called for 
and it is being too strict with myself to 
suppose that I cannot replace. a dollar 
or fifty dollars or more when the time 
comes to render my account.’’ But this 
is the rock of danger on which not a few 
men have been wrecked, and all that 
was dear to them, of name and honor in 
business life, was sacrificed. 


Never mix moneys which belong to 
two different funds. Keep each account 
separate, and do not put the moneys of 
a trust fund with your own money in 
your own pocket. Put the trust fund 
away from your person in a safe place, 
and it would be well to have a witness 
who shall be able to say that it is yonr 
rule to deposit trust funds where you 
do not use them for your own personal 
affairs. Be assured that little 
embezzlements of this sort cannot be 
covered up a great while. One may 
conceal them for a day or month, but a 
shrewed business man will audit his 
books in the nighttime when the book- 
keeper is not around, or the proprietor 
will call for a report of trust funds when 
they are not expected, or the inspector 
will come into the post office or the 
bank and ata moment’s notice ask for 
the books and the key to the vault, that 
he may compare the money on hand 
with the accounts in the books. | 


Parents should not put children where 
they will handle the money of the firm 
in which the parent is a proprietor or a 
partner. It is placing a double tempta- 
tion before the child. First, the money 
is passing through the hands of the son, 
and if hisexpenses area little beyond 
his income, he is tempted to take a few 
dollars that belong tothe firm. If he 
were a stranger the temptation would 
end at this point, but beinga blood rela- 
tion he has the additional suggestion 
that he will not be brought to account, 
or, if he is, he will be treated with leni- 


ency and will not be punished. It is al- 
ways better in business to have strang- 
ers rather than relatives handle money. 
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HE Occrpenr sends cordial greet- 
ings to the Synod of Oregon meet- 
‘tng this week in Salem. 


WORK OF THE SYNODS. 


Most of the Synods of the Pacific 
Slope have already held their sessions: 
New ‘Mexico, -Washington, Utah, and 
Southern ‘Dakota. The Synod of 
Oregon convenes in Salem onthe roth, 
North Dakota on the. same date in 


Fargo, and the Synod of California on. 


‘the r7th} im San Jose. ‘This “fifth wheel,” 
as the Synod has frequently been called 
has the opportunity of becoming one 
of the most important of all the ecclesi- 
astical gatherings of the church. 
- As now constituted the Synod is 
‘usually coterminous with the boundary 
of the State, and is composed of all the 
Presbyterian ministers, and an Elder 
from every church, in the State. Thus 
structurally every Presbyterian Church 
im the state of Oregon, however large, 
however small, will be represented in 
that gathering at Salem; and every 
ruling elder, representing his church, 
-has equal privilege on’ the floor with 
every other member. There is no 
- upper and lower house. The pastor of 
the First Church of Portland will be 
‘able to claim no’ higher privilege on the 
floor of Synod’ than the pastor or ruling 
elder from the’ feeblest parish in the 
~ State. 

While, therefore, the Presbyteries are 
in closer contact with the individual 


churches within theif bounds, the Synod, 


‘composed of all the ministers and dele- 
gates from all the churches, is in a very 
true sense the collected body of all the 
‘Presbyteries of the State. The progress 
of Christ’s Kingdom, the general review 
of the entire field, and new plans for ag- 
‘gressive work, at home and abroad, as 
cousidered and worked out in the lesser 
_parts—the Presbyteries—are gone over 
nthe congregated parts—the Synod. 


wise. 


‘Ocecldent 


“Tt is asad and ignorant mistake;there- 


fore, to suppose that the Synod issimply, 
or that it should be mainly, a court of 
review. It is that but much more. It 
is a State Conference of Christian: labor- 
ers along a common line. It isa coming 
together of a large body of men, who 
have been putting forth every energy 
in the cause of Christ with like purposes 
and aims, with ‘similar weapons and 
hopes, for the one, common Master, yet 
with varying trials and successes. These 
meet to talk and pray and consult; to 
discover their mistakes and correct them; 
to settle questions of doubt and contro- 
versy, and to decide upon systematic 
plans of operation for the year to come. 

The Synod is a family gathering of 
the Presbyterians of the State. The 
wives and daughters go up with the 
tribes to this feast—even as they go up 
to the greater feast of the General As- 
sembly. 
Boards hold their Conferences and love- 


feasts, and stimulate their sisters of the 


auxiliary societies to fuller and miore 
consecrated labors. 

It is. a magnificent opportunity for de- 
vising and setting in operation,aggres- 
sive work. We need no new doctrines 
of truth, nor more machinery. No new 
agencies, so far as we can see, for ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ, are re- 
quired. But it is evident to all that 
something more is needed. The church 
has not possessed the land either in 
Jerusalem nor in the uttermost parts of 
the earth. The wheels drag. Some- 
thing is lacking. It might be other- 
A nation ought, literally, to be 
born in a day. The parish church 
should have greater spiritual influence 
in the community. The treasuries of 
the church, for all Christian work, 
should be like the chest of Jehoiada. 

Something new is required therefore, 
and, we take it, this is the problem for 
the Synods. It goes without argument 
that new consecration to the living 
Christ is needed and fresh baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. But more than this. 
There‘is needed an acceptance of the 
scriptural teaching of Christian benevo- 
lence. No giving of a /enth of one’s in- 
come is Christian liberality; it is patri- 
archal offering. No giving as one feels 
disposed and when one pleases is* fol- 
lowing either the Jewish or Christian 
method of Scripture. The New Testa- 
ment grace of benevolence is systematic 
and proportional giving, but it is also 


from one-half to: all the living that one 


hath—for Christ’s sake. 
As we look at it this Grace of Liberality 


‘in-Giving is one of the most vital prob- 
lems confronting the church: to-day. 


The noble women of the 
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TF we stm up’the encouragenrents to 


hope, ‘founded on the success of 


‘Christian “work, the figures are as fol- 


lows: Three-centuries after Christ there 
were 5,000,000 Christians. Eight cen- 
turies after Christ there were 30,000,000 
Christiaus. Ten. centuries after Christ 
there were 50,000,000 Christians. Fifteen 
centuries after Christ there were 100,000- 


ooo Christians. .Kighteen centuries after 


Christ there were 174,000,000 Christians. 
Now there were 450,000,000 Christians. 
The followers of the three religions— 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and T'acism— 
all combined are less in number than 
the Christians alone. Including the 
latest divisions of Africa among the 
Kuropean powers, about four-fifths of 
the land of the world is now under 


Christian rule.”’—7he Church at Home and 
A broad. 


\AJALLACE H. LEER, M. A., ofsAl- 
bany College, Oregon, rises to 
take us to task for asking the question 
recently: “‘Where are the educational 
feeders for our Theological Seminary?”’ 

We confess to a sense of delight in 
having asked that question, for it has 
called forth this earnest reply. We 
would rejoice if a similar. letter, in its 
Christian spirit and loyalty to Presby- 
terianism and Presbyterian educational 
unity on this Coast, would be written us 
every week from the able éducators in 


schools of learning. 


T is announced positively that. Dr. 
Talmage has accepted the call from 

the First Presbyterian Church of Wash- 
ington, D.C. There is scarcely a doubt 
about the pews being filled from the day 
Dr. Talmage occupies the pulpit. What 
concerns us at this moment is as tothe 


benevolent columns of the church’s re- 


port in the minutes hereafter. If the 
late journey round the world has con- 
verted Dr. Talmage so that he will push 
the cause of missions, and his loyalty to 


the church leads him to take collections 
forthe official agencies of the church 
we may hope for good results. 


NOTHER terrible massacre of-:Ar- 


ienians has taken place, this 
time in Constantinople. It is  sti]] 


-doubtful whether Turks or Armenians 
-began 


whether the report that the latter were 


the riot, and also - doubtful 


armed is true; but there is no doubt 
about the fact that hundreds of the 
Armenians, after arrest, were butchered 
without mercy. It is sincerely to be 


‘hoped that before long the power of the 


Turk in Europe may be shattered, and — 
that Constantinople may pass into 
cleaner hands. 


VERY interesting article on the 
condition of China: from’ the pen 
of Rev. J. B. Smith of Ningpo, will be 
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we trust 

reading. 
We have something further from the 
same pen to lay before our readers pres- 
ently. 


found in another column; 
all will give it a careful 


AFAYETTE College will hold a 

celebration on October 24th in hon- 
or of Prof. Francis A. March, L H. D., 
LL. D., the distinguished philologist, 
who this Fall completes his seventieth 
year and forty years of service in the 
College. Ex-president Wm. C. Cattell, 
D.D. LL. D. will preside. 


HE College of Montana is not to be 
left out in the reckoning up of edu- 
cational institutions belonging to our 
church out here, and so fromthat school, 
beautiful for situation, comes a pen pic- 
ture giving just enough to appetize us 
for more. 


ky are glad to be able to send forth 
W such a delightful tribute to Rev. 
Dr. Brown and his valuable work in 
Oregon as that found on our pages from 
his friend, Rev. Mr. Forbes. Multi- 
tudes of his friends all over the Coast 
and in the East will be glad to look 
upon his face while reading these words. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION 
EXTENSION. 


The OccipEnt a Presbyte- 
rian Education Extension Course for 
the Pacific Coast, which shall both 
counteract the rationalistic and anti- 
Biblical teaching in common school and 
university and strengthen the cause of 
Presbyterianism. Feeling the need of 
consolidation in Christian Endeavor 
work, improvement in Sunday-school 
effort, and a new impulse to church life 
and home training, it would inaugurate 
a peripatetic lecture course led by able 
instructors and pastors who can dis- 
criminate between the known and the 
guess in current theories, and extend 
among the people the wholesome in- 
Huences of the Word of God.—Church 
al Home and Abroad. 


FIRST CHURCH LOS ANGELES AND 


Ebirok THE OCCIDENT: It is perhaps well 
that through your paper other Presbyterian 
Churches through the State may be advised 
touching the pivotal points of trouble between 
(he First Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
and the Los Angeles Presbytery as viewed by 
the officers and people of the First Presby- 
terlan Church. At the regular annual congre- 
yational meeting, March 29, 1894, by unani- 
ious vote the trustees were authorized to sell 
(he church property without limit as to price, 
and to purchase another lot without limit as to 
lucation or price. 

January 22, 1895, the Trustees contracted to 
sell the real property forthe sum of £55,000, 
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and a congregational meeting was duly called 
and held January 31, 1895, at which meeting 
the sale was unanimously ratified, and at the 
request of the trustees an auxiliary committee 
of seven was appointed to aid the Trustees in 
selecting another lot. The Trustees and com- 
mittees were given full power to act. This 
committee, consisting of twelve of the leading 
members and supporters of the church, met. 
At its first meeting and part of the second 
much of the time was spent in deliberating as 
to whether it would be better to spend the 
money in building two or three mission 
churches in different localities or to invest all 
in one church andtry to make ita strong 
church from which might (as in the past has 
been done) radiate assistance to new and weak 
churches and benevolences kindred to the 
church. 

It was practically unanimously decided that 
it was wiser to put it in one church, and very 
doubtful if there was any legal right to divert 
the funds to any other use than the First Pres- 
byterian Church, it being incorporated under 
the law of the State and being an entirety. 

After an exhaustive search for lots and 
thorough consideration of localities and the 
present and prospective advantages of differ- 
ent localities, the lot on which our church edi- 
fice is now being erected was purchased. At 
the first vote of the committee on this selec- 
tion, ten of the twelve were in favor of the lot, 
and one of the two voting in the negative im- 
mediately changing his vote. 

Notwithstanding the ample power in the 
Trustees to contract for a building, they 
thought it better to wait the direction of the 
annual congregational meeting, which would 
soon occur. March 28 and 30, 1895, the regular 
annual congregational meeting was held. Be- 
fore the time of this meeting a number of 
the members of the church had manifested 
their dissatisfaction with the location of the 
lot purhased by the committee. 

A part of the business of the annual meet- 
ing was the election of a new Board of Trus- 
tees. The old Board was nominated and the 
dissatisfied nominated another and different 
ticket but the old Board was re-elected and 
the meeting by a vote of 132 to 75, passed the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved That the Board of Trustees be and 
are hereby directed to proceed as rapidly as 
possible with the erection of a new church 
building upon the lot purchased for that pur- 
pose on the southeast corner of 20th and 
Figuroa street.” 


The officers of this church submit the 
frankness, fairness and deliberation which 
they have observed in the matter. They 
would ask all to note one fact that in none of 
the history to this date nor in any of the pro- 
ceedings before Presbytery hereafter. men- 
tioned has any unfairness been shown nor has 
it been at all claimed that the best interests of 
this church or the promotion of religion is 
not best subserved by the location selected, 
but only that the personal and selfish interests 
aud convenience of many will suffer. Nec- 
cessarily this must happen in change of loca- 
tion ina city changing and growing as Los 
Angeles is. 

The minority, failing at the annual meeting 
of March 28th and 3oth, nine days after pre- 
sented their protest before the Presbytery 
against the location. The protest, together 
with a petition from the First Presbyterian 
Church to approve the location was referred to 
the Committee on Bills and Overtures, from 


whose report we quote: 

“That the action of the First Church in de- 
ciding to change the location whether wise or 
unwise, seems to have been ordegly a d legal, 
and however we may and do sfurpatfize with 
the protestants, we do not see how we can rem- 
edy their grievance without an undue exercise 
of episcopal authority, nor does your commit- 
tee believe that the Presbytery has the power 
to compel a division of the funds. 

Your Commniittee while conceding the ap- 
parent regularity of the congregational action 
protested against, recommend: 

“rst. That it be urged, even if not enforced 
upon the First Presbyterian Church of Los 
Angeles, that in case a considerable number of 
the congregation such as indicated by names 
on the protest should feel constrained to main- 
tain still a Presbyterian Church nesr the cen- 
ter of the city an equitable division of the 
sum received from the sale of the church be 
made fairly proportionate to their number and 
as a recognition of Christian equity.” This 
report was adopted by the Presbytery and 
has never been rescinded or annulled. This 
action was not mandatory but advisory. 

It seemed to the officers a reasonable and 
right adjudication of the matter, and made in 
proper spirit and wisdom and appealed strongly 
to our sense of justice. And many discus- 
sions were had as to our right to act and the 
manner of action, and nearly all were in favor 
of acting in accordance with this advice in 
some way—part thinking there was no legal 
right to so divert this fund but entirely willing 
to undertake to raise a liberal sum from per- 
sonal subscriptions, and were earnestly con- 
sidering and divising ways by which to meet 
the matter. 

At this point, and only seventeen days after 
the resolution at San Diego they learned that 
a pro re nata meeting of Presbytery was Called 
to meet in Kast Los Angeles, to be held May 
6, 1895, asking a division of the church and a 
division of the funds; while as yet there was 
no refusal to comply with the advice of the 
San Diego Presbytery. of 

At this meeting, without rescinding its for- 
mer action, Presbytery resolved upon the dis- 
solution of the First Church, the division of 
membership into two organizations, and the 
pro rata division of the corporate funds. The 
new organizations thus determined upon were 
to bear the names Westminster and Central. 
Presbytery ordered the Central colony—those 
remaining near the old site—to proceed to elect 
elders and complete their organization. Pres- 
bytery also directed the pastorof the dissolved 
First Church and the former elders thereof, to 
constitute the session of Westminster Church. 

Right here was entered the first protest on 
the part of the First Church. They protested 
against their dissolution without cause, and 
being given a name which they did not want. 
Now, if you will notice, Presbytery, after dis- 
solving the First Church, made provision for 
the complete organization of the Central 
Church by election of elders; but nosuch action 

was taken in regard to the new Westminster; 
Presbytery ordered this organization to be, and 
appointed pastor and elders. It is our opinion, 
therefore, that if the dissolution was valid, the 
act dissolved the eldership also. The new 
Westminster could only become a complete or- 
ganization in the same manner as the Central, 
by election of elders by the people. 


Hence the pastor and elders of the old First 
Church are charged with contumacy for three 
reasons: 


October ro, 1895. 


1. Refusing to recognize themselves as offi- 
cers of the Westminster Church. 

Their reply is that said church has not been 
organized, and exists only in name. | 

2. Continuing to work under the old name 
of First Church. 

Their reply is that as in their judgment 
there is no Westminster Church, they were at 
a loss to know how otherwise to advertise their 
services or to issue letters of dismission to 
those who wished to unite with the Central 
Church. This giving of letters was in order to 
keep the records clear; there was no desire to 
stand in rebellion against Presbytery. 

3. Notcomplying with Presbytery’s order to 
divide the corporate funds. 

They reply that this involves a legal ques- 
tion which the civil courts must determine, 
and until their duty is so determined they 
must decline to act. 


We might add some special pleading, such 
as is involved in the hitherto magnificent 
record of the First Church as a mother of 
churches; that many of her officers are men of 
the best social and business standing in the 
city—men of large wealth and identified with 
the history of the church and of almost every 
benevolence of Southern California from its 
conception; that the loyalty of these families 
to the church and kingdom of Christ has 
never before been called into question, and 
that the very name ‘First Church” is dear to 
them,—but we prefer that the facts as set 
forth above should suffice. 


— 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER OF MILLS’ 
SEMINARY AND COLLEGE. 


Many know little of the truly Chris- 
tian training and work at Mills’ Semi- 
nary and College. 


Connected with this institution is a 
thoroughly organized church with 
officers elected annually. As teacher 
and students represent different de- 
nominations, it was deemed better that 
the church should be Union in charac- 
ter. 


This organization was effected eigh- 
teen years ago by the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. 


Those received while in the institu- 
tion, on profession of faith, go out with 
their letters to the churches of their 
choice intheir own homes. All who 
are members of churches in other com- 
munities, are at their entrance, simply 
enrolled as professing Christians, and so 
are at once under the watch and care of 
the College Church. 


-All the resident teachers are mem- 
bers of some Evangelical Church. 


The Sabbath services correspond very 
much with those of other church organ- 
izations. The Sabbath-school and 
Bible classes meet at eleven in the 
morning, and the regular preaching 
service is held at three in the after- 
noon. Twice amonth thisis by Rev. 
Wm. Scudder, Jr., of Alameda, who 
conducts also the communion service. 
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Onthe other Sabbaths, the service is 
conducted by clergymen of different 
churches. The students are required 
to attend these two services. 

Inthe evening the Christian En- 
deavor holds its meeting, and while 
none are required to do so, nearly all 
attend. This is conducted by the 
students, nearly all of whom, with the 
teachers, are members of the Society, 
and it is generally a most enthusiastic 
meeting. 

There is a short weekly meeting on 
Wednesday evening conducted by Mrs. 
Mills, the subject to be considered 
being given a week in advance. Pray- 
ing students meet as they choose, in small 
circles. 

The Mission Band known as the ‘“‘Tol- 
man Band”’ is the oldest mission band 
on the Coast. It holds its meetings the 
first Sabbath each month, when reports 
are given by the students, subjects for 
which are selected a month ip advance, 
concerning mission matters in different 
parts of the world. Occasionally, papers 
are read, and very frequently mission- 
aries going orreturning from their fields 
of labor, add interest to these occasions. 

A weekly offering is made each Sab- 
bath morning for some Christian work. 
Last year the amount thus contributed 
amounted to $386. This by the vote of 
the Missionary Society was distributed 
for different foreign and home missions. 

In Ceylon, Mr, and Mrs. Mills’ former 
field of labor, two Bible readers are an- 
nually supported, and also one young 
man in training for the ministry. A 
bed is maintained continually in the 
Shanghai Hospital, and three Women’s 
Missionary Societies receive a certain 
amount to be distributed by them ac- 
cording to their choice. 

A church has lately been organized 
at Fitchburg, near the institution. It is 


‘really the outgrowth of a Sabbath- 


school, which was established and main- 
tained largely through the efforts of 
teachers and students, who have aiso 
contributed towards the building of the 
little church. 

There have gone out to /oreign fields 
as missionaries, three teachers; one to 
Siam, one to Japan and one to Africa. 
Besides these there are seven students 
in foreign fields. | 

One of these, a Japanese woman, is 
doing most excellent work as a physi- 
cian among her own people. 

A large number of the former students 
are home missionaries, as the wives of 
ministers, and teachers in destitute 
places. 

There is, also, connected with the in- 
stitution, a branch of the Women’s 
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Guild, each member of which pledges 
to give or make one article of clothing 
for the needy. 

As two of the former students are 
nurses in the Children’s Hospital, great 
interest has been felt in that benevolent 
work. 

All the stndents, with their instructors, 
attend morning and evening prayers in 
the chapel, where responsive reading, 
recitation of Scripture, and good music 
are made prominent. 

The Bible is a required study én she 
curriculum, and every student who fin- 
ishes the course of study, completes the 
study of the Bible. 

Thus, in various ways, the students 
of Mills are being trained for Christian 
work wherever their lot shall be cast. 
With few exceptions, those who gradu- — 
ate are church members, whoare known 
as active Christians in their homes and 
spheres of labor. 


SYNOD OF CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Sept. 7, 1895. 
122 North Chicago street. 
The annual session of the Synod of 
California will be heldin the First Pres- 
byterian Church of San Jose, on Thurs- 
day, October 17th, at 7:30 Pp. M., and 
will be opened with a sermon by the 
retiring Moderator, the Rev. Arthur 
Crosby. A special rate of one and one- 
third fare for the round tripto all at- 
tendants on the sessions of Synod has 
been procured on all California divisions 
of the S. P. R. R. system,the S. F. and 
N. P.C.R. Company, and the Santa 
Fe or Southern California R. R. Proper 
blanks will be furnished to all the mem- 
bers of the Synod by mail, and to others 
on application to the stated clerk. Min- 
isters should procure half fare permits 
that coverthe entire distance through 
the local S. P. R. R. agent, if on that 
line, and if not by addressing Mr. T. H. 
Goodman, San Francisco. Ministers 
not living on the lines of the S. P. R.R. 
will please procure their usual half fare 
ministerial rates to the point where the 
S. P. lines are touched. Other attend- 
ants will use the special rate, for which 
a blank will be furnished by the stated 
clerk on any of the lines. Attendants 
from Nevada will be obliged to pay the 
regular fare where there are no special 
round-trip rates until a point is reached 
where the special rates are obtained. 


The attention of all is called tothe 
following action of the last Synod: “At 
the next session each delegate to Synod 
shall provide for his own entertain- 
ment.” [Minutes, page 23.] 


In accordance with the above the 
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local’ committee of arrangements as- 
sumes no responsibility as to procuring 
entertainment. However, it will pro- 
cure the cheapest rates. at hotels and 
restaurants, and will assign in advance 


ali desiring assignment, and so stating. 


to Mr. G. W. Campbell, 15 West Santa 


Clara:street, San Jose. | 
Wan. S. YOUNG, 


C. Synod Cal. 


ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Epitok OF THE OccIDENT.—An edi- 
torial remark in your issue of Septem- 
ber 26th leads me to call your attention 
to something that seems to have escaped 
your notice. In answering the ques- 
tion, “Where are the educational feeders 
for our Theological Seminary?” you say, 
“None nearer than Ios Angeles and 
Portland.” I desire, therefore, to make 
a report of the fine opening of Albany 
College for its twenty-ninth year of 
active work for, and under the Presby- 
terian Church, and to say that it has 
been and desires to be a feeder to the 
Theological Seminary at San Anselmo, 
of which we Presbyterians are all so 
justly proud. If I mistake not, you 
will find, by searching among the stu- 
dents at San Anselmo, one who hails 
from Albany, Oregon. We feel we 
have a little claim for recognition. 


This Institution began its present 


scholastic year on the eleventh of. Sep- 
tember, with something over eighty 
students, which number has grown now 
toa hundred. We have three young 
men definitely started for the ministry, 


one of whom will be graduated this 


coming year. It is our desire to work 
in harmony with our Theological 
Seminary, and indeed, we have a very 
strong feeling that special efforts ought 
to be made to bring all our educational 
institutions on this Coast into sucha 
unity of action, that there shall bea 
well defined system including them all. 
It would be well, inorder to effect this, 
to have a congress of the faculties of 


these institutions, with the especial 


thought and plan of arranging the 
curricula of the institutions on a com- 
mon basis, which shall be adapted to fit 
into each other. 

If the educational work of the Pres- 
byterian Church could be systematized, 
so that there could be several acade- 
mies of high grade, two or three col- 
leges, and one Theological Seminary, it 
would do much for the cause, and be a 
credit to our beloved church. Ido not 
knew bow we could advance the cause 


of education better than by thus system- 
atizing and unifying our efforts. Very 
cordially, W.H. 


Church News. 


CALIFORNIA. 

TRINITY.—Rev. J. Cumming Smith, 
Pastor.—October 6th. Sacrament bi- 
monthly; eleven new members received: 
seven by letter, four by profession. One 
young man and two women were bap- 
tized at the service. It is not the cus- 
tom of the pastor to preach a sermon at 
a sacramental service. He suggested 
one of God’s great sentences to fix the 
thought upon: ‘‘It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him.” ‘The whole service was 
harmonious and unusually impressive. 
Mr. Smith is no believer in an over-eat- 


ing Sabbath and a dyspeptic Monday. | 


He has again suggested a new move to 
his Y. P. S.C. E. to the effect that the 
two Sunday evening services should be 
consolidated into one service, to last for 


an hour and a half. This would not 


abridge the Y. P. S.C. E. service and 
would unitize the young people with 
the rest of the people. There is honest 
difference of opinionin Trinity as to the 
feasibility of the scheme, but some 
church suffering from a St. Vitus’ dance 
of continuous meetingsshould make the 
experiment for the general welfare. 


OccIDENTAL COLLEGE.—Fall term 
opened September 17th. Attention is 
invited tathe improvement in the Latin, 
Scientific and. English. courses, and we 
invite comparison of our catalogue with 
that of any Eastern-institution. 

The faculty is as follows: Rev. Elbert 
N. Condit, A. M., President and Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Science; Rev. 
James W. Parkhill, A. M., . Vice Presi- 


dent and Professor of Latin. and Greek; . 
Rev. Guy W. Wadsworth, A. B., Pro-. 


fessor of Modern Languages and Liter- 
ature; Mrs. Juliet H. Stiver, A. B., Lady 
Principal and. Professor of History and 
English Literature; S. W. Goodale, A. 
B., Professor of Natural Science and 
Mathematics; M. F. Mason, Professor of. 
Instrumental Music; Mrs. M. E. Aner, 
Professor of Vocal Music; Martha 
Thompson, Instructor in Calisthenics. 

We earnestly request. the churches of 
the Synod of California to remember us 
this year, as heretofore, with your offer- 
ings. We ask you to send direct to Oc- 
cidental College your offerings to the 
“Board of Aid for Colleges,’ and credit 
will be given as usual for an offering to 
the Board. This source of income is es- 
sential to enable. us to meet current ex- 
penses. All offerings should be sent to 
Guy W. Wadsworth, 2593 East Second 
street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, SAN 
JosE.— The Communion service was 


largely attended and thirteen..were ad- 
mitted by letter from other churches. 
The last of the series of sermons on 
‘‘Heaven’”’ was preached in the eyening. 


These sermons have attracted large. 


numbers of persons to the evening ser- 
vices, showing that a large number are 
interested in the other country, even 


the Heavenly. The young, people are. 
preparing to. attend the coming meeting 
of Presbytery, October 16th, to take. 


part in the Young People’s Meeting, 
and become more thoroughly grounded 
in Presbyterian faith and. doctrine. The 
church is looking. forward for a great 


blessing during the meeting of the. 


Synod, October 17th, 18th and roth. 
Press Committee, 


SAN JosE.—The Misses Barnhisel en- 
tertained the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the Second Pres- 


byterian Church, at their hospitable. 


home. on the corner of Lincoln. avenue 


and Willow street, on Oct. 4th. The. 


young people took the Willow street car 
at 7:05 P. M. and as they sped along 


sang Gospel songs which floated out on. 


the moonlight air to find lodgment per- 
haps in some weary heart unused to 
such sweet melodies. . 

The home of'the hostesses. was charm- 
ingly decorated with flowers and potted 
plants which added to the Caristian 
charms, which always add a luster to 


this home, made it an ideal place for an 


evening gathering. | 
As each guest came into the parlor a 
small slip of paper with the name of 
some person made famous in song or 
story,some person well known inthe 
company, was pinned on their back and 
from the remarks of others they were to 
guess what the name was, after which 
the wearer was permitted to adorn their 


breast with the paper showing they 


had successfully guessed the character 
they represented. Fora time it was 


the proper thing to turn your back on 


everybody and ask strange questions as 
to when I lived and how long have I 
been dead until all’ had found ‘out who 
they were. 


The ladies then gave an exhibition of 
their ability to drive nails into a block 
of wood. Their success was phenom- 
enal, and showed that the day when 
women will build the houses is not far 
inadvance. The men showed by. their 


lack of success in threading needles. 
that they were not yet fitted tosew gar- 


ments in competition with their sisters. 


_ The only accomplishment they seemed 


to have in this line was in sewing on of 


buttons. 
(Continued on Page 17.) 
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Contributed Articles. 
THE SHORT CRADLE. 
BY LUCIA C. BELL. 


For THE OCCIDENT. } 
Honor was dressed to go out for the 


afternoon, gowned in white, and looking 
so fair and blithe, she made one think 
of all sweet things of the dewy morning 
—the trill of the meadow-lark, a perfect 
morning-glory, the breath of white clo- 
ver. As usual, Honor’s hands were 
full, practically as well as theoretically. 
There was the roll of sheet-music—she 
was the favorite accompanist of the 
Young Woman’s Glee Club. There was 
the business-like record book—she was 
the Secretary of the State Historical So- 
ciety, and Chairman of its Executive 
Committee. There was the ‘“ handy 
annotated Browning’’—she was to lead 
the Afternoon Browning Class. There 
were the embroidery silks to go back to 
Dimity & Gray’s—they did not suit sis- 
ter Esther. 

And before Honor escaped, cousin 
Luellacamein. ‘Oh, Honor dear,” 
she exclaimed breathlessly, “I’m so glad 
you haven’t got away! I was to go 
down to the North End this afternoon 
to see some children of my mission class. 
They’re all down with fever, and very 
ill. They live crowded up in two 
rooms ina miserable little row—oh I 
«ish the hard times were over: it makes 
my heart ache so! But Honor, {| can’t 
go, because Harry's sister has just 
arrived this morning with her little 
children from Honolulu and one of 
them is quite ill, poor little thing! So 
you will go down there for me, won't 
you2—and see what must be done for 
my mission scholars.’’ 

“Ves, I w7//,’’ said Honor slowly, with 
that curious circumflex on the ‘will’ 
which means “I will, but I would much 
rather not.” 

“T should think you’d love to,” said 
cousin Luella, whose enthusiasm could 
scarcely brook indifference to her mis- 
sion work. 

“Oh, well, asI don’t love to,” re- 
turned Honor, “I suppose I deserve 
some credit because I am going to do it 
anyway.” 

It was a long, hot walk, and doubly 
unpleasant, because Honor did not at 
all believe in ‘“‘this sort of thing.’ She 
believed in people doing right them- 
selves, and being as sweet as they rea- 
souably could to everybody around 
them, and not going out of their way to 


hunt up troubles and worriments as 
cousin Luella did. 

She found the “miserable little row” 
without much trouble, and the sick chil- 
dren in a poor room where the after- 
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noon sun poured in with blazing heat, 
while the door could not be opened on 
account of the clouds of dust from the 
busy street. The two larger children 
lay in a small cottage bed, the younger 
one, about four years old, in a little old 
crib cradle, in which, it was impossible 
for the poor little aching limbs to be 
stretched at full length. “Do put me 
in the bigger bed, mamma!” the child 
was pleading, with a piteous moan over 
and over. “I can't straighten out here 
—oh, put me in the bigger bed!’’ The 
mother knelt beside him weeping and 
whispering, “Don’t cry, Addy dear, 
mother’s little man. Try to think of 
something else. You'll feel better by- 
and-by; yes, you will, Addy.” 

The fathersat beside a grimy cooking 
stove in the little back room, smoking 
an old corn-cob pipe. Two or three 
women were whispering together at 
the foot of the “bigger bed.” Honor 
joined them and said, “Why don’t they 
put the child in alarger bed?” ‘‘There 
ain’t any but the cot out in the kitchen, 
and the father has that,’’ replied one 
ofthe women. ‘‘Hecould sleep on the 
floor,’’ said Honor, scorning to lower 
her voice to a whisper, ‘‘or one of you 
could lend a bed, perhaps. We could 
bring it and put it up, now.” “The 
father forbids it,” whispered the spokes- 
woman of the group, emphasizing her 
words with uplifted finger and fierce 
accent; “he’s out of work, an’ awful 
cross,’ and oneof the other women said 
gloomily, ‘It’s his own business, an’ I 
never meddle with my neighbors’ busi- 
ness.” Honor stepped to the kitchen 
door and asked with strange gentleness 
—-for her—‘‘Would it not be better to 
put the little boy in a larger bed?”’ 

But the man doubled his fist and 
brought it down hard on his knee, 
answering savagely, “There’s no use in 
humoring that young one’s whims. I 
don’t believe in spoiling a young one 
because he’s sick. He never com- 
plained o’ that crib when he was well. 
He’ll stay whereheis. That’s settled.’’ 

What was this? Honor had not 
known that she could grieve so over 
something that was ‘‘none of her busi- 
ness.’” What was this angry aching in 
her throat, this hot blurring of her eyes, 
this beating of ker heart till it hurt? 

“Tam going to see about this,’’ she 
said tothe stolid, hushed women, and 
went away swiftly, determined to do 
something, she hardly knew what. 

“The doctor shall decide it first of 
all.”” She resolved. But the doctor 
was out, and as she stepped from the 
elevatorthere stood a troop of girls at 
the entrance. ‘“We’ve been lying in 
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wait for you, Honor we saw you come 
in here. And oh, Honor, we mus/ have 
another practice for the Rose show 
music to-night. What fas kept you so 
long?” they demanded. 

‘I can do this and then try for the 
doctor again,” thought Honcr, ‘‘and 
there’s that large couch out on Sister 
Ksther’s back veranda for the children 
to romp on; I could send that. It has 
lovely springs and cushions, and how 
good it would feel to the poor little 
tired body! Yes, I wi// send it'’—all 
this with the girls chattering in her 
ears as they walked. 

But you know how itis. The musi- 
cal selections were very difficult and 
very beautiful. Honor was lost in them 
forthe next two hours. Then the ex- 
asperated executive committee of the 
Historical Society sallied forth and 
hunted her up at the last moment, and 
after that came the hour with the 
Browning class, and when it had been 
rushed through somehow, Honor sud- 
denly remembered that her two elabor- 
ate floral pieces for the Rose Show had 
never been sent to the hall, and one 
piece was not even finished, because 
she had to wait forthe niphetos buds to 
open—the provoking things! 

So the hours went by,sweeping Honor 
along with them, and the very image of 
the short cradle faded from her thoughts 
until the next morning. 


Then Honor rose up, determined to 
send that couch instantly. Esther’s 
man, Alison, could take it, and she 
would get cousin Luella to see to the 
rest. 


She was very tired, and she wished 
cousin Luella would attend to her mis- 
sion work herself, or leave it alone alto- 
gether. However, she sent the couch 
very early. Butit wastoolate. Addy 
had died in the night, in the short cradle. 
“I'd like—a—-bigger—bed; but-you—can’t, 
mamma,’ the little submissive voice 
said, at the last. 


And this is why the purposes of one 
young life-—-Honor’s—-have come to be 
changed, totally changed. 


“For oh, the short cradles!” cries 
Honor, wringing her hands. “See how 
the world goes on, dreading to touch, 
hating to be hindered, hugging its own 
peace, forbidding relief, while God's 
little ones ache in the short cradles!”’ 


This is why Honor always drops a 
great gold piece into the basket for 
Foreign Missions, with the silent prayer, 
‘‘ Dear Heavenly Father, forgive the 
years of my neglect. I was so ignorant. 
I did not know the need, and I would 
not understand. Forgive forgive!’’ 


a 


IO 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD 
SUBSCRIBER. 


CHAPTER IV. 
| Por THE OCCIDENT. } 

We stayed with friends in Brooklyn, 
New York, until the sth of March,1852, 
and then went on board the old steamer 
Prometheus where we met the friends 
who were going with us to California. 


There weretwelve in our party,six adults 


and six children. Itis always a scene 
of excitement when a large steamer 
starts from port; but this was bound for 
California, that far offland of gold and 
wonders. The feeling was intense and 
the partings, always so sad for the dear 
ones left behind, were more so than 
usual for they perhaps were separating 
forever. 


But the last words were spoken, the 
last kisses and hand shakings exchang- 
ed, the anchor was weighed and our 
steamer headed forthe Narrows and 
was soon moving over the waters of 
the broad Atlantic. It brought back 
thoughts of my childhood when I cross- 
ed that same old ocean to my late 
home in Brooklyn. 


We met a number of very good and 
very pleasant people on board, some of 
whom became permanent friends. The 
weather was excellent and we had an 
enjoyable trip, reaching Graytown in 
about ten days. But instead of sailing 
to a nice dock, we anchored in the road- 
stead, about half a mile from shore. We 
were soon surrounded by row boats 
manned by half naked natives ready to 
take us ashore for two bits apiece. It 
was no easy task to transfer women and 
children from that great ship to the lit- 
tle rocking skiff at her side, but it was 
finally accomplished, and we were 
rowed as near the shore as the boat 
could go; then the natives carried the 
women and children to land. As the 
boatmen did not like to carry the men, 
most of them had to wade. We were 
glad indeed to set foot again on mother 
earth. 


W hat strange sights were there! Men 
from every country crowding around; 
women and children, tents, shanties, 
adobes, dogs and insects, dust and dirt. 
We had to buy some provisions before 
our trip up the river, and then went on 
board the large row boats which were 
to carry us. They were roomy and com- 
fortable, each rowed by six natives. As 
there were not enough boats to carry 
both passengers and all of their bag- 
gage, our satchels only were taken and 
our trunks were left behind. The off- 
cers promised that we should meet them 
on the other side of the isthmus, but it 
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was six weeks before we saw our trunks 
again. 

The trip up the river was pleasant, 
with the exception that the food would 
get stale,and the water was bad. Acup 
of poor tea cost twenty-five cents. The 
greatest comfort we had in that line 
was Oranges and bananas, but we were 
afraid to indulge freely in these on ac- 
count of sickness. When we reached 
the rapids we had to go on shore and 
walk, in order to lighten the boats, but 
the change was delightful, for our walk 
was through banana groves most of the 
way. 

Our boats laid up two nights on the 
river, and we made ourselves as com- 
fortable as possible. At last we reached 
Lake Nicaragua, which is always rough, 
like atempest in a tea-pot, for it is a 
small lake. There was a small steam- 
boat waiting for us, on board of which 
we stayed three days, living in a cloud 
of hungry mosquitoes. There were no 
sleeping accommodations, so the women 
and children slept on the floor of the 
little cabin, we mothers sitting among 
the children with fans, trying to keep 
their tormentors from their faces; but 
we were all terribly bitten. Wewerea 
tired, motley group when we landed and 
looked about for conveyances to carry 
us tothe other side. These consisted of 
horses, mules, donkeys, broncos and na- 
tives, but did not include a train of Pull- 
man palace Cars. 

Our encampment at night was one of 
the prettiest spots I ever saw. It wasa 
little valley shaded by great trees and 
watered bysprings. Themen sat round 
under trees singing and talkiny, and 
having a good time generally. It looked 
like a gipsy encampment. We women 
went tothe best hotel in the place, which 
was atent about twenty feet by thirty; 
along the sides were long poles strapped 
together with raw-hide—these were the 
beds. 

We could have six feet of them for 
fifty cents a night—for the ladies and 
children; the men could sleep on the 
floor in the tent for the same price. We 
must find our own bedding or dispense 
with any, but as we were tired we slept 
soundly waking in the morning happy, 
but of course a little stiff and sore. We 
started early and about noon reached 
the Pacific where our ship was waiting 
for us. 


Here we underwent the former ex- 
perience of being carried by the boat- 
men to the skiff from which we were 
hoisted to the ship’s deck. We had a 
safe trip to Acapulco, but the wreck of 
the steamer North America had occurred 
a short time before and the town was 


full of her passengers waiting for a 
chance to get to San Francisco. Our 
vessel took so many of these on board 
that we were most uncomfortably 
crowded, rendering it necessary to ar- 
range a second table for the children. 

Among the new passengers was a 
a southern family of the f-f- order. 
They had seven children and an old 
negro nurse who almost raised a mutiny 
by insisting that her chilluns was quality 
and must go to defusttable. She could 
not have her way and was very indig- 
nant about it. 


- NOTES FROM CHINA. 


BY REV. J. N. B. SMITH, D.D. 


[For OCCIDENT. | 


Time enough has passed since the 
Chengtu riots, and even since the more 
recent Kucheng massacre, to allow 
them to be practically forgotten by the 
great majority of those who have not 
been sufferers direct or indirect of these 
outrages. 

The people in America and Europe, 
were, no doubt, shocked at the news of 
the massacre and wounding of women 
and children, and could but feel that 
the perpetrators of such an outrage 
ought to be severely punished. The 
denunciations hurled by them at the 
Chinese as a whole, and at the rioters 
in particular, would make a large and 
interesting volume; but they served 
rather as a safety valve to outraged 
feeling than as a swift means of judg- 
ment upon the non-offending rioters; 
and things go on very much as before, 
only the hearts of those whose dear 
ones were wounded and slain are still 
sore and desolate, and the blood of His 
slaughtered saints still cries to God for 
vengeance. 

To the foreign residents of China 
these oft recurring scenes of unpro- 
voked arson, and murder are of thrilling 
and momentous import. Each new 
outrage is worse than the preceding, 
and no one can feel secure that they 
may not be the next to fall victims to 
the unnecessary rage of an angry mob. 

These attacks are not made upon mis- 
sionaries because they are Christians, 
but because they are foreigners, and 
because -their isolated position makes 
them an easy prey to their cowardly 
and filthy minded persecutors. This is 


the general opinion of the foreign com- 


munity, who also feel that unless these 
riots are stopped, they will continue to 
increase in frequency and violence until 
the whole country is involved, and 
sooner or later there will be a war be- 
tween China and the foreign nations. 
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This may come about sooner than we 
expect, and all friends of China feel 
that true kindness towards China, as 
well as the best interests of the country 
demand prompt, energetic and decided 
measures, which will secure the punish- 
ment of the real criminals, and prevent 
the repetition of such scenes of bar- 
barism. 


All who are familiar with the charac- 
ter of the Chinese and the history of 
their dealings with foreigners, know 
that no rights, liberties or privileges 
have been granted to foreign residents 
except as the result of force, and what- 
ever the Chinese may promise in a 
treaty, they will not perform anything 
except in the face of firm insistence on 
the matter, and the officials will lie to 
obstruct and malign the foreigner, so 
that very few people put any confi- 
dence in their promises. When they 
are in a corner their promises are larger 
and numerous, but once out of your 
power, you may be thankful if a tithe 
of their engagements are fulfilled. 


The officials are theoretically respon- 
sible for all disturbances which occur in 
their respective districts; and experience 
has shown that, when they are so dis- 
posed, they can prevent the uprising of 
these mobs; and they should be com- 
pelled to do so under fear of degreda- 
tion and severe punishment. 


The instigators and abettors of the 
riots are more guilty than the actual 
participants, most of whom are deceived 
by lying slanders, and are stirred up to 
deeds of violence, by those whom they 
are taught to reverence and regard as 
superior beings. It is not the common 
people who want to get rid of the for- 
eigners, but the officials and literati, be- 
cause their craft is in danger. There is 
ample proof that these classes are re- 
sponsible for the infamously obscene 
and lying placards and literature which 
have been circulated extensively through 
the Empire, and which afe a prolific 
source of trouble, and all those who 
have anything todo with this infamous 
and abominable practice should be pun- 
ished, and the Chinese should be given 
to understand that neither will nor posi- 
tion can protect the slanderer from pun- 
ishment. 


No offers of blood money should be 
entertained, and those who have been 
driven out of their homes should be re- 
turned under escort of foreign soldiers. 
Some urge retaliation, no doubt the 
destruction of an offending village or 
ward in a city would prevent any more 


such oceurrences in that particular 
district. 
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The foreign powers should either 
compel China to protect their nationals, 
ordo it themselves or else withdraw 
passports which the Chinese esteem 
as lightly as they do their own promises. 
The United States Government would 
be quick to resent an insult to the flag. 
Do the people propose to have the 
Chinese trample upon the great seal of 
the Union, which is stamped upon our 
passports. Is not the honor and dig- 
nity of the government as much con- 
cerned in the protection of its subjects 
as it is in demanding respect to its flag? 
Does our government intend to have 
their passports treated as official and im- 
portant documents which are to insure 
the safety and protection of those who 
procure them, ordo they intend them 
as mere complimentary but unmeaning 
letters which they give to get ridof us. 


If the Chinese treaties allow foreign- 
ers to reside in the interior, then they 
should be allowed to do so and should 
be protected from insult and injury. If 
missionaries have no right to live away 
from the treaty ports then they should 
be returned under special escort or pro- 
tection, but there is no justification for 
the action of the rioters. 

Some say that missionaries are fool- 
hardy for venturing into such danger- 
ous places. There are some Cases in 
which this may be true, but to accuse 
missionaries because they go into dan- 
ger, is as though one were to accuse the 
soldier who leads a forlorn hope of be- 
ing foolhardy when; he ventures his 
life with the hope of saving his comrades 
or winning a victory. 

The missionary is first of all the ser- 
vant, or if you prefer, the soldier of 
Christ, and it is hisduty to goanywhere 
and everywhere that he feels called to 
go. He is answerable only to his Mas- 
ter as to his whereabouts, and then 
his Master is able, willing, and ready to 
protect him in the discharge of his duty. 
There are plenty of missionaries who 
are ready to go wherever duty calls with 
no other protection than the promise “‘} 
will be with you.” Dictates of prudence 
and wisdom should always have their 
weight, but the time may come, when 
the call of duty is clear, imperative and 
unmistakable, and then he, who, know- 
ing the danger, ventures boldly and 
fearlessly into it is a hero—not a fool or 
a fanatic. 

Missionaries are not foolhardy when 
they venture into the interior under the 
protection of treaty and passport, but 
they rely no less on the aid of Jehovah, 
because they expect Him to work 
through human instrumentality. The 
great majority of those who live in the 
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inte rior do so believing that they have 
the right to be where they are, but they 
trust more inthe ability and willingness 
of their respective governments to pro- 
tect them than they do in the spurious 
promises and grandiloquent proclama- 
tions of the Chinese officials. 

As loyal citizens we are ready to do 
our part in obeying orders as well as in 
maintaining in other respects the honor 
of the nation; but we feel that we are 
entitled to her protection, whether we 
are in home or foreign lands, so long as 
we are obedient citizens. As _ mis- 
sionaries of the Gospel we claim no 
privileges from our countrymen which 
are not granted to every one, and when 
duty calls us we are ready to surrender 
our citizenship if necessary that we 
may be free to fulfill our duty to God. 

What we want now to know is 
what protection we are to expect as 
citizens; and then each of us must de- 
cide for himself under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit as to his own duty as a 
misstonary. 

NINGPO, August, 27, 1895. 


SOMETHING HIGHER. 


[For THe OccIDENT. 


There is something higher than mere 
animal life; something as far above the 
body as that is above a marble statue. 
We call it the soul. How do we know 
that it exists? In the same way we 
know that the body exists. The 
bodily senses reveal the body; the 
spiritual senses reveal the soul. The 
longing for food shows us that we 
have digestive organs and that they 
are alive and active; a feeling of suf- 
focation tells us that we have lungs 
and that they are calling for air. The 
eyes can see the hand, and the finger 
can touch the eye; one sense confirms 
the existence of another. 

But there is also a soul hunger, and 
blessed are they who feel it, if it be the 
healthful hunger after righteousness. 
There is a spiritual yearning after 
breath, even for the Spirit, the divine, 
life-giving atmosphere of the soul. The 


sense of devotion recognizes the reality 
of prayer, aud the spiritual prayer lays 
its finger on devotion and perceives that 
itis a natural function of the soul. 

The spiritual cannot be appreciated 
by the physical, but is spiritually dis- 
cerned. Nevertheless, it existsin every 
man, and spiritual senses exist there, 
too, though often they are sadly un- 
trained. Mysterious indeed is this com- 
plex nature of ours; mysterious is the 
process by which dead food supplies 
the needs of a living body; more mys- 
terious, but not less real is the ministry 
of a mortal mechanism upon an immortal 


soul. 


* 
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Occident Sunday School. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 20, 1895. 


Ruth's Choice. Ruth i. 14-22. 


BY GERTRUDE HUMPHREY. 
Golden Text—Thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God. 
(Ruth i. 16). 


“In the days when the judges ruled”’ 
is all that is told in the Book of Ruth of 
the time when the incidents recorded 
therein occurred. The general opinion 
is that it was during the rule of Gideon, 
though Josephus places it much later, 
during Eli’s administration which would 
seem nearer the correct time, since 
David, born 1085 B. C., was only the 
third generation from Ruth and Boaz, 
his ancestors. If, however, it was dur- 
ing the time of Gideon, we should find 
in the Midianitish invasion a reason for 
the famine in the land which induced 
Elimelech to go into the land of Moab; 
for, in the sixth chapter of Judges we 
read how the Midianites “entered into 
the land to destroy it,’ so that ‘‘Israel 
was greatly impoverished.” 


The story of Ruth is not a long one— 
there are but four short chapters in the 
whole book—but it is charming in its 
simple pastoral beauty, with interesting 
glimpses of home life and of ancient 
Hebrew customs, such as the gleaning 
after the reapers and the right of re- 
demption of the next of kin. 


Ruth’s choice was a purely personal 
one, and not intended to influence oth- 
ers, as was Joshua’s near the close of his 
life and Elijah’s on Mount Carmel; 
nevertheless, it did influence the whole 
future course of events. If Ruth, like 
Orpah, her sister-in-law, had _ turned 
back again to her own land and her own 
kindred, instead of persevering in her 
determination to follow Naomi, she 
would not have had the honor of being 
an ancestress of David the great king of 
Israel, and Him who is King of kings 
and Lord of lords. Many a decision 
which it takes but a few moments to 


‘make seems to effect only one’s self, 


while, in reality, uncounted and un- 
countable results will follow it. Ruth 
was but one of the countless multitude 
‘not of this fold” whom the kinsman— 
Redeemer—of mankind has promised to 
bring to Himself, that there may be 
“one fold and one shepherd.” The 
Moabites were in their origin closely re- 
lated to the Israelites, since the father 
of Moab and Ammon was Lot the 
nephew of Abraham; but they had not 
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followed the God of their projenitor 
and the prophecies of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel have much to say ofthe utter 
destruction which was to come upon 
both nations. 


As we read of Orpah returning again 
to the unsatisfying worship of her 
national gods, we are sadly reminded of 
the young man who came to Christ, but 
thought the sacrifice asked of him too 
great; of those called disciples who fol- 
lowed Christ for a time, but afterward 
went back and walked no more with 
Him. We have very plainly marked 
out here the two paths, for there is no 
middle course. Either we must say, 
‘Thy Godshall be my God,” and follow 
on toknow the Lord until we realize 
that love of which Boaz, for Ruth is 
but the faintest type; or else, !ike poor 
Orpah, we turn againto the “ beggarly 
elements of the world.” 


Ruth’s choice was mainly induced by 
her desire to put herself under the pro- 
tection of the God whom Naomi served. 
The question has been raised whether 
Elimelech did right to go down to Moab 
because of the famine in his own land. 
It doubtless indicated a lack of faith 
and,if the famine was caused by a 
hostile invasion cowardice as_ well; 
since he fled from the country instead 
of staying to fight for it. But Naomi 
was true to the service of the God 
whom she knew, or Ruth never would 
have shown the personal preference 
she did. It was not the God of Israel 
whom she elected to serve; it was not 
the unknown God, like the Athenians 
whom Paul addressed; it was “thy God” 
the God whom she had learned to know 
and trust through Naomi. 

We may never know whom we are 
influencing by being true to the One 
whom we profess to serve; we may 
never know who is watching us to see 
ifit does really make any difference in 
our lives; but someone is watching, 
someone is being influenced, you may 
be sure. No richer reward can anyone 
ask than to learn sometime, whether it 
be here or hereafter, that a fellow 
traveler on life’s way has been led to 


say “Thy God shall be my God.” 


— 


“‘Go work to-day in my vineyard.’’— 
Matt. xxi. 28. 


I do not know 

Where falls the seed that I have tried to sow 
With greatest care; 

But I shall know 

The meaning of each waiting hour below 


Sometime, somewhere. 
F. G. BROWNENG, 
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Monday, Sept. 30, 10 A. M. 

After singing, a prayer was offered 
by Mrs. Williams. The leader, Mrs. 
Ramsey, read the Scripture lesson from 
John xv , that chapter of the Word so 
full of precious promises to the believer. 
The slow, impressive reading made each 
of these so emphatic, that comment 
would have been superfluous. A 
request was handed the leader by Miss 
Fish that special prayer be offered for 
the students of Cooper Medical College. 

Mrs. Peoples of Laos said, “Yes dear 
friends, pray for these young people, 
also for the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, and 
for the Bay Association. I have been 
praying ever since I came, that I might 
reach the prepared workers among the 
young people, and God has answered 
my prayers. Three .of these are ready 
to go with me to the Taos, and the 
money is in sight with which to send 
them. 

Pray that great numbers of these 
young people may hear the voice say- 
ing, ‘here is the way, walk ve in it; 
and, not only that workers may be 
found for Laos, but that other strug- 
gling stations may have their forces in- 
creased. 

Pray for the churches, too, that the 
money may be freely given tosend them 
out, for, remember, the Board cannot do 
it unless all expenses are provided for, 
over and above other pledges.”’ 

This eloquent appeal, coming as it 
did from one who has become so dear 
to us, called from every heart an earnest 
“Amen and Amen,” while Mrs. Condit 
led the fervent petition asked for. 

Mrs. Peoples gave a description of 


the new station in the Nan province, in 


the Laos country, where Dr. Peoples is 
now laboring; and where she expects to 
return as soon as she has recovered her 
health. 


One Sabbath morning, just after wor- 
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October 10, 1895. 


ship, Dr. and Mrs. Peoples were visited 
by a prince with his large retinue of 
servants. He told them that he had 
been reading the first book about a 
great and good man named Joseph and 
had come for the second book. By con- 
versing with him Dr. Peoples learned 
that he had read the first part of the 
Old Testament, and led, as we believe, 
by the Spirit, he thirsted for more. The 
whole Word, given him by the mission- 
aries, he accepted without a doubt, and 
has ever since been an earnest Chris- 
tian, as far as he knows, and a warm 
friend to the missionaries whom he de- 
lights te entertain in his palace. 

After telling of some of the dangers 
surrounding her husbandin his pioneer 
work of opening up a new station, and 
of some of the cares and perplexities in- 
cident to the missionary’s life in gen- 
eral, she said, “These could not be 
borne except by the grace given each 
day. O, pray for us, for all missionaries, 
more. Do not wait to hear our requests 
for prayers, but pray for uscontinually. 
You cannot know how much we rely 
upon your prayers. I long for this “‘g20” 
to become the tower of strength to the 
missionaries on the field, that room 48 
McCormick Block, Chicago, is. It is be- 
ginningto be; your Monday morning 
meetings for prayer is the indication of 
it.” 

Think of it, dear reader of this column, 
at 10 o'clock every Monday morning, and 
seeif you cannot lay aside your morning 
duties till afternoon, and come up and 
pray with us, and let us make of our 
dear ‘‘920’’ the “tower of strength’’ it 
should be tothis cause. It is your oppor- 
tunity, and it has been said that ofpor- 
tunities are really tmportuntties. Dare 
we turn away from God’s importunities? 
Nay verily. 

Miss Elizabeth Babbitt, who was the 
assistant of the late Dr. Sara Seward, of 
Allahabad, was.present, and in her own 
graphic manner, told of some of her ex- 
periences as a nurse. 


One night, after a long day of toil, Dr. 
Seward and herself were called to go, 
through a4 fearful rain storm, to see a 
sick woman. They found the patient 
lying on the ground in the cattle room 
along with the animals. When they 
asked the husband to have her taken 
into the family room he refused, saying, 
“the caste of the house would be broken.”’ 
They became exasperated and told him 
his wife would die. With a peculiar 
shrug, he replied that it did not matter, 
“another could easily be obtained.” In 


order to secure a bed for the sufferer, 
they were compelled to resort to threats 
of the police. 


All night long, as they 
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ministered to her suffering body, the 
poor woman was Saying to them: ‘Dear 
doctor, you say there is a God who loves 
me—who loves women. Oh, won’t you 
talk to Him and ask Him to take me? 
There is no one here who loves me— 
notone. Oh, talk to Him—-won’'t you 
talk to Him.” “And,” said the mission- 
ary, tears filling her eyes and choking 
her voice, “we talked to Him.” This in 
the land of Buddah. 

The meeting closed with the benedic- 
tion by Rev. Barton W. Perry. 
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It is sometimes profitable, if not pleas- 
ant to see ourselves as others see us. 
We drift into certain channels without 
realizing the fact until some one from 
outside looks us over and tells us how 
we look. 

Some time ago a good brother, re- 
turning from the mission field—having 
been absent anumber of years—took a 
view of existing conditions in his native 
land. He found Women’s Missionary So- 
cieties, Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Endeavor with missionary 
committees, and Children’s Bands or, 
what is still better, missionary commit- 
teesin Junior Endeavor Societies. But 
where were the men’s organizations or 
committees engaged in disseminating 
information or collecting funds. Our 
good brother, failing to find them, 
talked to us of the men as the ‘neglect- 
ed class.” Whatdid he mean! If a 
class is neglected it is neglected by 
somebody; and somebody is_ account- 


able. Did he _ think it had been 
our duty, as Christian women, to 
call the men together and help 
them organize, as we _ had fre- 


quently done for the young people 
and the’ children! As we do not follow 
in the train with the ‘‘new woman’’ 
we can scarcely agree to a supposition 
of that kind. But perhaps we have 
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been too exclusive. We have held our 
meetings by ourselves at hours when 
we knew they could not come. Our 
souls have been stirred to deepest 
depths when we have heard of condi- 
tions, needs, and results of missionary 
effort but they did not share with us 
the opportunity to have their minds up- 
lifted or their aims in life ennobled. 
We have entertained missionaries, ex- 
amined curios and foreign costumes 
without attempting to share with them 
the pleasure. We have even sipped 
our ‘‘missionary tea’’ in absolute for- 
getfulness of their existence. We have 
not, perhaps, as often as we might, con- 
sulted with our pastor and the good 
elders of our church—who, of course, 
are interested and responsible as well 
as we—in regard to how the uninter- 
ested of both sexes might be. enlisted. 
Mrs. D. O. Ghormley-—once a faithful 
secretary of our Board, now chairman of 
the Missionary Comunittee in the Pres- 
bytery of Walla Walla—cheers us with 
the thought that in the missionary com- 
mittees in the Christian Endeavor 


Societies, young men and young women 
will arrive at years of maturity and 
middle life working hand in hand for 
Christ. This is indeed encouraging. 
We always do find joy and hope in our 
young people. But need we leave our 
mistakes for them to rectify? Would 
not we—the middle-aged of the present 
generation—prefer to set them an ex- 
ample? So faras we. see our faults, 
why may we not ourselves correct them? 

In many of the best regulated church- 
es there is a ‘‘monthly concert of prayer 
for church work in the field.” Can 
each of us say that in our church one 
prayer meeting in each month is a mis- 
sionary meeting? If not, why not? If 
so, are we doing all that we can to add 
to the interest in it? 

Mrs. A. W. Stowell, one of the secre- 
taries of our Board, suggests that in 
some cases the formation of evening cir- 
cles may be desirable for the purpose of 
studying the condition of the beathen, 
the history of missionary work and its 
influence on even the social conditions 
of the people, current events in heathen 
lands and their effect on political his- 
tory as well as on the evangelization of 
the world. Intelligence on these sub- 
jects can but lead to a desire to. pray 
and to give for the extension of the 
kingdom of our Lord since lack of in- 
terest results only from ignorance and 
consequent failure to appreciate, as our 
highest privilege; the opportunity to 
have a part in the supreme work of the 
age. 

“The importance of participation in 
missionary effort, viewed from another 
standpoint, is well stated by Rev. David 
Winters, who says: “I confess I am not 
so anxious to know what will become 
of the heathen if we do not evangelize 
them, as I amto know what will become 
of us if we withhold from them the Gos- 
pel,”’ 


| 
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Mrs. W.S. Holt, one of the vice pres- 
idents of our Board, has suggested a 
plan for securing more general interest 
and co-operation,in regard to which she 
says: 

“How would it do to organize the 
adults—men and women—of the church 
into a Christian Endeavor Society, with 
a missionary committee of both sexes? 
How would it do to give this society, or 
the three Christian Endeavor Societies 
—for of course every church has its 
young people’s society and its junior 
society—one meeting in each month, 
say Sabbath evening, to talk over and 
pray for, and plan for the aggressive 
work which must be done before all na- 
tions are discipled! Could we not en- 
list many who now stand aloof if we had 
these societies to which all belong, dec- 
cause they are church members? Would 
we not present a stronger front if the 
whole church was organized for mission- 
ary work rather than three or four lit- 
tle societies? Is it worth considering?” 

The Synod of Illinois, at its meeting 
in 1894, voted in favor of holding, the 
following year immediately after its ad- 
journment, a Congress of Missions simi- 
lar to those which have been held in 
some of the other states; where men and 
women, young men and maidens, and 
the lambs of the flock will all have an 
opportunity to report their work and 
enjoy together the most excellent pro- 
gram. An outline of this program has 
been received by the North Pacific 
Board and its Recording Secretary, Mrs. 
J. V. Milligan, has been instructed to 
transmit to the Synods of Oregon and 
Washington the earnest hope of the 
Board that such Congresses will be held 
within its borders at as early a date as 
shall be deemed expedient. 


— 
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A MEETING WITH MISS GIBSON AT 
SITKA, ALASKA. 


Perhaps nothing impresses the casual 
or even the careful observer on a trip 
to Alaska, so much as the great vastness 
of the scenery; and yet let one think a 
moment and he must conclude that not 
allofthe great creeping glaciers in 
their life-time of thousands of years, 
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nor the torrents which go dashing 
down upon the sides of the mountains 
can equal in their effectiveness the life 
work of a few years of one gentle- 
souled, pure minded missionary. One 
must needs believe this ina general 
sort of a way, of any missionary, but 
how much more sincerely, after seeing 
and talking with that particular mission- 
ary, Miss Gibson, who is under the 
care of the Christian Endeavorers of 
California. 

Having heard and read so frequently 
of Miss Gibson, I looked forward toa 
visit with her with great eagerness and 
sought the Hospital as soon as possible. 
The town of Sitka is situated on the 
water’s edge and about its shores is a 
circle of green islets. The town itself 
is acool, fresh looking place and has 
many points of interest. As we walked 
through it, we gave none but hurried 
glances here and there, seeking the 
beautiful shadowy walk leading to the 
hospital and the Indian River. On 
either side of it were tall spruce trees at 
whose bases grew, feathery ferns and 
whose tops laced above our heads. 


At the end of this pleasant pathway 
stands one of the few two-story frame 
dwelling-houses, as it seems to be, but 
which is, in fact, the Sitka Hospital for 
Indians. The front of the building 
seemed deserted, but when our party of 
four passed around to the back, we saw 
upon the steps a fair, blue-eyed, brown- 
haired gentle-woman bidding guests 
good-bye in the sweetest of manners. 
After a hasty glance, I hoped that that 
might be Miss Gibson, for she appeared 
to me to fulfill my idea and ideal of a 
missionary. When she bowed a wel- 
come to usin her gentle way,I asked 
impulsively, and with an eagerness not 
to be denied, “Are you not our mis- 
sionary, Miss Gibson ?” forgetting for 
the moment that there were others 
who sent missionaries besides Cali- 
fornia Christian Endeavorers. ‘‘If you 
are a Californian and a Christian 
Endeavorer, I am your missionary,” she 
answered with a smile. 

When I told her that I was both, she 
greeted me and my friends most cordial- 
ly. She took us about the immaculately 
clean wards for the men and the women, 
Dr. Wilbur’s office and operating rooms, 
her own private room, filled with the 
little things that speak so of her sweet 
personality, and as we went about she 
told us of their plan of work. They 
take only Indian patients, most of whom 
are suffering with consumption, the 
effect of civilization. There were but 
four patients there at the time, but one, 
a young girl, was remarkable to me as 


being the only pretty Indian that I saw 


on my whole trip. Suffering and in- 
door life had refined and sweetened her 
face and expression. 


Dr. Wilbur we were unable to see, as 
he was out of town, but Miss Gibson 
sent an earnest message toall California 
Christian Endeavorers. In speaking of 
the work and its discouragements she 
said, “Sometimes I am carried along by 
my work for weeks, and then suddenly 
looking about and seeing so much to be 
done, I lose heart and wonder if it is 
worth while totry. But whenI reflect 
a moment and think of all those willing 
workers in California, all of whom I 
love dearly, though I have never seen 
them, when I think of what they are 
doing for me and that daily their prayers 
go up to God for my strength and com- 
fort, I wonder that I can ever be dis- 
couraged or lonely.”’ 


In bidding me good-bye she said, with 
tears in her eyes,to tell all my Christian 
Endeavor friends that she loved them 
dearly, and that with a heart full of 
thankfulness to them she would always 
pray that God’s richest blessing might 
rest upon them and their work, and 
that she sought similar prayers for the 
work in Alaska. 


For many years Miss Gibson has been 
working among the Indians and forthe 
last few years in Alaska. Throughout 
broad America it seems to me that we 
could not have found one who seems 
more suited to the work, one who by 
her very presence and look and touch 
could have taught the message of love 
and charity and life as well or better 
than she. Besides our material support 
does it not seem necessary for us to 
lend all of our strength in prayer to up- 
hold her hands in this wonderful life- 
work? E. M. 

A Christian Endeavorer. 
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Family Circle. 


YOUR LIFE BOAT, 


BY MRS. M. L. W. TOWLE. 


[For TSE OCCIDENT. | 

’Tis the fond dream of Youth, your dream it 
may be, 

That you have a ship somewhere on the sea, 


ae a waite feathered bird, with pinions as 
ree! 


It may be the shadowy thing which afar, 
Seems ever approaching the verge of some star, 
Or one which the rocks of ocean may bar. 


Or it may be a ship with ‘‘Hope” for her 
name, 


With colors aloft! on pinions of flame! 

Or your craft may be the /eas¢ on the wave, 
God-given, the lost and shipwrecked to save 
From the pitiless night and watery grave. 


’Tis the “Life Boat” perchance you choose to 
command. 


Outriding the tempest, with oar firm in hand, 
Deep freighted with souls returned to the land. 
Your Life Boat, and mine, how many have we 
Returned over life’s tempestuous sea? 

How many lost souls, have we piloted in, 
From the depths of despair and vortex of sin? 


ALONG THE KING’S HIGHWAY. 


BY EVERETTE REY. 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


The man who succeeds in any busi- 
ness or profession is he who so thor- 
oughly believesin it and his own fitness 
for it that he suffers no obstacle perma- 
nently to hinder him. His faith that 
he will succeed makes him the more 
faithful and zealous in trying every 
means to win that success. So that 
Christian who makes the most ad- 
vancement in his own life, and does the 
most in his Father’s Kingdom is the one 
who so firmly believes in the ultimate 
triumph of that Father’s righteous 
cause that doubt and discouragement 
find no room in his heart, while he does 
everything hecan to hasten that triumph. 
Relying wholly upon the wisdom of 
Him who directs all, he yet feels sure 
there is a place which no one can fill, 
because he has been put there, and a 
work which would be left undone if he 
should shirk it. So he does with his 
might whatever is given him to do, and 
is faithful to his trust; but the trouble 
with most of us is that our religion is a 
side issue—a recreation, nota life busi- 
ness. 

“The peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness.” 

“Great peace have they which love 
Thy law.” 

“Peace [ leave with you, My peace I 
give unto you.” 

“The Lord will bless His people with 
peace.” 
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“To be spiritually minded is life and 
peace.”’ 


By different paths, one goal in view, 
He leadeth those who seek His face; 
And who accepts His words as true 
Shall surely find them words of peace. 


— 


THE WORLD FROM GRANDIIOTHER’S 
WINDOW. 


‘There, it is done at last!’’ 

Grandmother shook out the bright, 
braided rug that was to add atouch of 
luxury to an invalid’s room, and laid it 
in the window seat where the admiring 
eyes of the family could rest upon it. 


“It is pretty, and it will be a great 
comfort to poor Becky,” remarked Mary, 
“but didn’t you get dreadfully tired be- 
fore you were through braiding it? That 
steady over and under, over and under, 
gets to be so monotonous.” 


“Why, no, child,’’ answered the kind 
voice cheerily. ‘“‘You see, I was just 
thinking that’s what we have to do all 
the time if we are going to make our 
lives of any use, and fit them to other 
lives so that they will run smooth and 
even. It is over this one’s odd ways, 
and under that one’s prejudices, cover- 
ing quickly over this bit of forgetful- 
ness, and slipping quietly under that 
streak of selfishness—over and under 
all the time. It is because people do 
not understood this that so many lives 
are all knots and tangles, and so many 
families,instead of being a happy whole, 
are all loose ends and rough edges. It 
is strange what different dispositions 
come together even in one household, 
and we none of us have achance to 
choose just what lives we will have 
woven in with our own. We do not feel 
alike, nor see things in the same way, 
and it doesn’t do to be always running 
against the irritable temper because it 
oughtn’t to be irritable nor arguing 
against the unreasonable opinion be- 
cause we are sure that it is unreasonable. 
There is no peace in that way, and it 
never makes matters better. We were 
not put here to make everybody over, 
but just to weave our days into the best 
and sweetest pattern we can, and to 
make the best we can of the other 
threads that run alongside of ours— 
over and under, crossing out a stain 
here, and holding up a weak place 
there. The trouble with most of us is 
that we want torun straight on in our 
owu way, and have other folks do the 
winding in and out. But some of these 
others that we think so troublesome to 
get along with may not look half so 
knotty in the Lord’s eyes as they doin 
ours. AndI tell you, child, I’ve lived 
long enough to see that some of those 
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we call most faulty and cross-grained 
may fit into their places wonderfully 
well if only there is love enough to go 
over and under until things grow smooth. 
Don’t you suppose that is what the Bi- 
ble means when it says: ‘As much as 
lieth in you, live peaceably with all 
men?’ 

no! I didn’t get tired. You see 
there was the whole thirteenth chapter 
of 1 Corinthians —that one about char- 
ity—in that rug, and I didn’t have time 
to Study out half of it before I had come 
to the end of my braiding.’’—/orward. 


Keeping the Balance. 


If God’s grace is sufficient for all 
needs, so that as our day our strength 
shall be, if we trust ourselves to His 


loving care, every duty which He sends 


brings with it’strength sufficient for its 
performance. It follows, then, that if 
we find the work of the day greater 
than the strength of the day, we are 
either leaving “unused, God-given 
power,” or are wearying ourselves with 
so-called duties which He does notsend. 
How much stronger and more reposeful 
our lives would become with the sim- 
plification of its vexed problems which 
would follow a strict observance of this 
principle! The “many things’ about 
which we are “careful and troubled’ 
would resolve themselves into the “one 
thing needful.’’ In this rushing age, 
when there is on all sides the cry of 
“no time,’ the remedy is not greater 
hurry, but a wise choice of the occupa- 
tions which shall engross the time we 


have. 


God exacteth of thee less than thine 
iniquity deserveth. Job xi. 6 
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Our Little Men and 
Women. 


QUALITY, NOT PLACE. 


Said A, “Whene'er 1 stand between 
The letters B and D, 

I’m in the midst of all that’s BaD, 
As you may plainly see.” 


“How strange!” said merry, laughing F, 
“When I between them am, 
I'm tucked up comfortably in 


And happy as a clam.” © 


“It's quality within ourselves,” 
Then mused the letter A, 
“And not the place we occupy, 
That makes us sad or gay.” 
—Mrs.H. M.Greenleaf, in October St. Nicholas, 


FOR SCHOOL-GIRLS. 

If I werea girl again, and could goto 
school, I would be careful, at least I 
think I would be careful, not tolose any 
time. Yours is foundation-work, and 
it is very important that this should be, 
because the habits of care and diligence 
you are forming in your class-rooms will 
help you through your whole lives. It 
is really less what you study than the 
way you study it which is the main 
thing to be considered now. 


A girl at school cannot, of course, 
always be provided with every appli- 
ance for her work, but, as a rule, she 
ought to have her own books, her own 
pads, pencils, ink-eraser, crayons, draw- 
ing-paper, penknife, and whatever else 
she needs in order to do her work, so 
that she is under no necessity to borrow 
from her friends. What would you 
think of a carpenter who came to your 
house without tools, and had to ask the 
loan of some? ora doctor who forgot 
his prescription-book or his medicines 
and had to lose time and pains until he 
could send around to an acquaintance, 
and procure others, while his patient 
was waiting to be relieved? Have 
your teols.girls, and keep them in or- 
der, and, if you must sometimes lend, 
exact a speedy return, politely and 
gently, but firmly, for we must some- 
times insist on our rights, and then 
just as firmly resolve not to borrow un- 
less the cirsumstances are exceptional. 
Have your own tools. 


Scho@l-books should be laid aside as 
you leave them for other and more 
advanced books, neither given away 
nor parted with out of the family, 
though,youmay allow a younger sister 
or brother to use them, if you choose. 
By-and-by you may be gladto have 
your school-books to refer to, and you 
will find that they are as useful as much 
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larger volumes, and easier to keep at 
hand; they have been prepared by 
learned and thoughtful experts, and 
have the advantage of being carefully 
condensed. After your school-life is 
over you will very much enjoy the pos- 
session of a shelf full of text-books, 
once your daily companions. 


MARJORIE’S BIRTHDAY TEXT. 


“Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so ful- 
fill the law of Christ.” 


It was not avery long nor avery hard 
text, and it did not take many minutes 
for Marjorie to learn it as she stood by 
Aunt Kate’s knee, and repeated it after 
her again and again. 


‘That is a beautiful text, darling, with 


which to begin a new year,” said Aunt 
Kate, kissing the dear little upturned 


face. ‘A burden isa trouble of any 


kind that people have to bear; and if 
every time you see any one in trouble 
you try to help them in a way that a 
little girl can, then you will be helping 
to bear their burdens, and fulfilling the 
law of Christ.” 


Shall I tell you how even a little 
seven-year-old girl was a burden bearer 
that day? She helped to hunt for 
brother Fred’s missing geography, and 
discovered it when he had given it up; 
she went with willing feet on grand- 
father’s errands, for his rheumatism 
made it very hard for him to move 
about; she made grandmother happy by 
reading a Psalm to her—the beautiful 
twenty-third Psalm, which Marjorie 
could repeat as well as read; when an 
old woman in the street dropped a bas- 
ket of apples, the willing little maiden 
overtook her, and helped her to pick 
them up; she helped a blind man across 
the street, and told a lost child which 
way to go home; and when mother’s 
head ached, she played so nicely with 
baby that mother could rest until her 
head was better. 


Do you not think that she helped to 
bear many a burden, even though she 
was only a little child O8- 
server. 


— 


HOW A BIRD HELPED IN BATTLE. 


During the summer of 1690 there was 
a warin England and the soldiers suf- 
fered very much. One evening aftera 
long march they were so tired that they 
lay down for a short sleep when it 
would have been wiser and better had 
they remained on the watch for the 
enemy. 


Among the soldiers was alittle drum- 
mer-boy, whose eyes, like those of his 
elders, were fast shut. Just before he 
fell asleep he had been eating his 
rations and some crumbs of bread had 
dropped on the head of his drum. 

A little wren perched overhead in 
one of the trees, saw these crumbs and 
flew down toeatthem. As she hopped 
about on the drum the tapping of her 
beak wakened the little drummer. He 
opened his eyes and was startled to see 
the enemy advancing. Quickly he beat 
the signal of alarm which roused the 
soldiers and put them on their defence. 

The skill of the king, William the 
Third, won that day, July 12, 1690, the 
Battle of the Boyne, but if it had not 
been for the little wren the fortune of 
the day might have been very different. 
—Morning Star. 


THE FORTY-FIFTH STATE. 


— 


Do you know how many states there 
are in the Union? No, of course not. 
No one knows except school-children 
and Congressmen and _ flag-makers. 
Every four years the political arithme- 
ticians learn the number in the process 
of figuring up the Presidential election 
returns, but they forget again almost 
immediately. 

Next year’s United States flag will 
have forty-five stars, the latest being for 
Utah, which becomes a State on the 4th of 
next July. Utah will get intothe flag six 
months or more before she gets into the 
Union. She is to be represented in the 
new sets of regimental colors that Sec- 
retary Lamont has ordered for the 
army. Her star in the official flag goes 


to the right of the fourth row from the 
top. 


— 


A WISE GIRL. 


Edith is only a school girl and not 
very wise. Neither is she rich in this 
world’s goods, but she has some of the 
wisdom that is better than any to be 
gotten from books. She is a young girl, 
but’ she has learned “in whatsoever 
state” she is ‘‘to be content.”’ She has 
not learned the lesson perfectly, but 
she does not spend her time fretting 
over things she does not have. She en- 
joys what she has. 

“Don't you wish you were going to 
the seashore?’’ asked Margaret. 

“IT would like it,” says Edith, “but 
I’m glad I’m going to grand pa’s. I 
always have a good time there.” 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to have a new dress 
like Mary’s?” asked Jessie. 

“Yes,but I like mine just as well,” is 
the answer. 

Edith has what a wise man calls “the 
little sprigof content,’’ which gives a 


rich flavor to everything, no matter how 
tasteless.— FA xchange. 
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Communications should, be addressed to Miss 
Evelyn Howard Browne, Highland Park, Oak- 
and. | | 


I have heard nothing in answer to the 
appeal for the Orphanage scholarship. 
| wonder why. 

Is it because each society has now as 
much .on hand as it can do? If any are 
hesitating because it is so little you can 
do in this: matter you think it not worth 
while, I would suggest that you do not 
know how you may encourage some 
other society by doing what you can. If 
it is but ten dollars or even, five that you 
can pledge, don’t think it too little to. give. 
Some one else may give another ten,and 
youknow it takes only eight tens tomake 
the whole amount. If we wait until we 
can do as much as we would like to do, 
how little some of us would accomplish, 
for the great things do not come in the 
way of many of._us. 

A party of young ladies visited the 
Home in San. Rafael a short time ago, 
They were greatly pleased with every- 
thing they saw and heard, from the 
matron, whose pleasant. face ‘drove 
away all remembrance of the disagree- 
able wind against which we struggled 
in our walk to the house on the hill,’’ 
to the way the children marched into 
the dining-room at lunch time. “I could 
almost. think I was, watching public 
school children, they kept such good 
order,’’ said. ome enthusiastically, her- 
self a public school teacher, They were 
surprised at the number of small chil- 
dren there, as few, if any, of them knew 
that the oldest is but twelve years old. 
For that. reason it is dificult for the chil- 
dren to play together, as there is no one 
old.enough to lead the others; but they 
can sing quite pleasingly, as they dem- 
onstrated to their delighted visitors. 
One of the party. took her guitar and 
sang. and played for the children. 
When she had finished, they applauded 
her, to the surprise and. pleasure of the 
matron, who said it was quite sponta- 
neous on their part. 

One of the bedsin the Home, with all 
its furnishings, was given by the Circle 
of King’s Danghters in Tomales, and 
another bed is soon to be given by an 
Oakland Society. 

The following quotation from Ruskin 
may have added meaning to us as we 
think of these little ones, orphaned and 
homeless, except as kind friends are 
raised up for them: 
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“The poor we must have with us al- 
ways, and sorrow is inseparable from 


_ any hour of life; but we may make 


their poverty such as shall inherit the 
earth, and the sorrow such as shall be 
hallowed by the hand of the Comforter 
with everlasting comfort.’’ 

And this also, from the same author, 
which ought to appeal with peculiar 
force to us who bear the name of our 


Kingly Father, which ought to make 


us more anxious than ever to make oth- 
ers know the same love and care: 

“And the beginning of blessing, if 
you will think of it, isin that promise, 
‘Great shall be the peace of Thy chil- 
dren.’ All the world is but an orphan- 
age, so long as its children know not 
God their Father, and all wisdom and 
knowledge is only mere bewildered 
darkness, as long as you have not taught 
them the fear of the Lord; not to be 
taken out of the world in monastic sor- 
row, but to be kept trom its evil in shep- 
herded peace.” You will remember 
that Christ, in the farewell talk to His 
disciples before His crucifixion said to 
them, “I will not leave you comfortless 
(marginal reading, ‘orphans’): I will 
come to you.” 

We often wish that we might be 
saved from the temptations which as- 
sajl us in so many forms; but that was 
not Christ’s wish for us. ‘‘I pray not 
that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them 
from the evil.” ‘‘Notto be taken out 
of the world in monastic sorrow, but 
kept from evil in shepherded peace,”’ is 
the way Ruskin puts it, thinking after 
His Master. 
spared the knowledge that there are 
wolves away from the shepherd’s care. 
They are not hindered from looking be- 
yond the pasture where they feed and 
thinking thatthe grass grows fresher 
and greener there than it does where 
they are. Sometimes they are allowed 
to wander away, if they are so foolish 


as to persist, that they may learn by 
such sore experience as shall make 
them fear to offend again, that it can- 
not be compulsion which will keep them 
by the shepherd’s side; nor ignorance 
of the dangers which beset them on 
every hand, but rather that very knowl- 
edge, making them choose to remain 
where alone is safety. 
GERTRUDE HUMPHREY. 


Church News. 


[Continued from Page 8. | 

The company was divided before 
supper, the men on one side, the ladies 
on the other of a blanket stretched be- 
tween the folding doors, on which was 
laid a large number of strings. Each 
lady took hold of one string and each 
gentleman took hold of two strings, 
and thus selected their partners. After 
enjoying ices and ice cream and cake, 


The sheep are not to be 
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the guests returned to the parlors and 
guessed charades, and met the President 
and his wife. Songs followed, until the 
11:30 car took the last of the jolly party 
singing on.their homeward, way, long to 
remember a pleasant evening. 

Press Com. 


The Annual Meeting of the Synodical 
Society for Home Missions will be held. 
Wednesday, 1:30 P. M., Thursday, 9:30 
A. M., October 16th. and 17th, in the 
First Presbyterian Church, corner Sac- 
ramento street and, Van Ness avenue, 
San Francisco. Basket lunch Thurs- 
day. Allinterested in Home Missions 
are cordially invited to attend both, ses- 
sions, 


Memorial Church S. F. enjoyed a re- 
freshing communion last Sunday. There 
were five infants baptized. 

At the session meeting six were add- 
ed to the church, five on’ confession of 
faith, all members of the Sabbath- 
school and one by letter from an east- 
ern church. 


The interior of the church building 
has been recently repaired and decorat- 
ed and some needed improvements 
added to the exterior. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society are. busy, 
with preparations for a Bezer to be 

The meeting of the Presbyterial So- 
ciety in September was a pleasant suc- 
cess and greatly encouraged the local. 
workers. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Mrs, J. LL. Russell; 
the mother of our missionary, Grace 
Russell, will lead the Monday morning 
meeting of the Occidental Board from 
10 to 11 on October 14th, at 920 Sacra- 
mento street. Topic: ‘“Persia.’”’ We 
hope there will be a large attendance, 
and that many will bring short 
comprehensive items about Persia. 


ArIzonA.—In_ the last Assembly 
Minutes, the churches of Arizona Pres- 
bytery are reported as having contri- 
buted, all told, thirty five dollars for 
congregational expenses, manifestly a 
mistake. Figures are not at hand from 
other churches, but the church of 
Phoenix contributed two thousand 
three hundred and fifty dollars ($2,350) 
for congregational expenses. The same 
church gave thirty three dollars to the 
“General Assembly Fund” instead of 
ten dollars and seventy-eight cents as 
reported. How that extra three cents 
got intothe report is a puzzler. Arizona 
people never “break a nickel’’ even for 
achurchcollection. Seventy-eight cents' 


“The most unkindest cut of all!” 


October 10, 1895. 
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Christian Endeavor. 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, OCT. 20, 1895. 


Christian Patriotism—What Does it Re- 
quire of Us?—tIsa. Ixii. 1-12. 


1. That we be law abiding. That 
there are laws on the statute books 
which we do not approve is quite prob- 
able; but so long as they are there we 
must be loyal to their enforcement and 
requirements. The tax on property 
may seem too high; the legal rate of in- 
terest on loans may seem to be usury; 
the balance of power may seem so far 
as legislation goes, to be on the side of 
wealth, political influence, the liquor 
party, or elsewhere, to the unequal bal- 
ancing of justice. Very well, your duty 
and mine is to obey the laws. 

2. What does Christian Patriotism 
require of us? To seek by all legitimate 
efforts to purge the statute books of ob- 
noxious and evil-working laws, and the 
passage of good and just ones. 

The exercise of one’s right of fran- 
chise is right, but the larger number of 
Endeavorers are not voters. They may 
be the power behind the throne, how- 
ever, if they do not throw away their 
privilege by putting on too mnch of the 
“new woman.’ Endeavorers have 
a recognized influence in city political 
life now, which is exceedingly hopeful 
or greatly dangerous; and it may be so 
also in all parts of the country in 
smaller places. Banded together to de- 
feat certain candidates for office, to se- 
cure such and such ordinances, they are 
pretty certain to win, for they carry 
very largely the entire Christian senti- 
ment and vote with them. The cry of 
“Do not mix politics and religion,” suits 
his satanic majesty and chronic poli- 
ticians; but in daily life and in Scrip- 
ture, they are necessarily united. Re- 
ligion is not a Sunday gown to be put 
on and off for official worship as the 
justices of the bench put on and off 
their official robes for special duty. 


3. What does Christian Patriotism 
require of us? To pray for those in au- 
thority? This without doubt is a la- 
mentable failure on the part of the ma- 
jority of Christians. It is regarded as 
the legitimate province of the pulpit to 
pray for those who rule, for in the pul- 
pit, the minister must not be a party 
man; but will it do for a Republican to 
pray daily for a Democratic president, or 
for a Prohibitionist to pray for rulers 
who have licemsed or maintained the 
laws for licensing the saloons? Wetake 
it that the Endeavorers. in their meet- 
ings for prayer, and in their secret de- 
votions, would find it helpful, person- 
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ally to their own spiritual growth to 
pray fervently for all in authority from 
the president to the lowest official; they 
would be doing what the Scriptures 
command, and the results would appear 
in more quiet and peaceable lives in 
all godliness. If Christian ministers 
need the help which may come from 
the fervent prayers of others much more 
do officials, who, amid the pressure of 
intrigue and political strife, are yet try- 
ing to do their duty tothe people. It 
will be found also that a daily habit of 
praying for officials will tend to closing 


the mouth against slander and unjust 


criticism. It will be found that the 
wisdom which will come to us in an- 
swer to prayer, will guide in answering 


‘the question, as the occasion arises-— 


What does Christian patriotism require 
of us? 


NOTES FROM THE SABBATH-SCHOOL 


FIELD. 


BY J. H. HOBSON. 
(Synodical Sabbath-school Missionary) 


Last week a Sabbath-school was 
organized in Placer county, with an 
enrollment of nearly fifty. This was 
considered a very difficult field to in- 
troduce any kind of religious work in, 
but He is faithful who hath promised, 
and gives the victory always. On a 
show of hands, I found that very few of 
the scholars had ever heard a hymn. 
Before the meeting closed they had 
learned to join heartily in singing ‘Tell 
me the old, old Story.” Wedid. Some 
ladies from Roseville Presbyterian 
Church greatly helped by leading the 
singing. 

A liberal collection was made by the 
Brooklyn (Oakland) Sabbath-school for 
the Million Dollar Fund on Rallying Day. 
The collection is but a slight indication 
of their earnest desire to see souls saved. 
The exercises were spirited and help- 
ful. 

Sacramento city this time. One more 
strong hold of sin invaded by the Sun- 
duy-school. After five days visitation 
in a locality where dens of vice abound, 
on Sunday we saw the result in a large 
attendance, over sixty boys and girls 
being present, some accompanied by 
their parents. The hall in which the 
school is held belongs to the ladies of 
the W. C. T. U., who willingly granted 
us the use of it free.. They have, how- 
ever, received a check on the bank— 
No. xxv. 40 Matt. 

The three Mission schools organized 
in Placer county about ten weeks ago, 
continue to prosper beyond expecta- 
tion. Praise God, who always blesses 
more abundantly than we expect. 


Bethany Mission Sabbath school, Oak- 
land, had a most enjoyable rally on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of their 
Junior C. E. Society, A brief and im- 
pressive address was delivered to the 
school and society by Rev. Campbell 
Coyle, who presented the Juniors with 
a fine banner, for which they had raised 
the money. 

The Alameda County Sund ay-schoo! 


Convention will be held in the Presby- 


terian Church at Elmhurst, November 
2d. Letevery Sabbath-school worker 
make an effort to be present. San Le- 
andro and Haywards electric cars from 
Oakland pass the church. Remember, 
November 2d. 

Every Sabbath-school officer, scholar 
and teacher is a recruiting sergeant for 
our King. Have you had the pleasure 
of bringingin any one to His army this 
month—this year? Recruits have to be 
broughtin. They will come only when 
they catch your spirit of enthusiasm for 
the One you represent. ‘Be filled with 
the Spirit.” 

‘Westminster Presbyterian Church Sab- 
bath school, Sacramento, held very inter- 
esting services on Rallying Day. The 
singing and various addresses were en- 
tertaining, but none of the exercises 
gave more pleasure than the intelligent 
recitation of Bible verses by the primary 
class. The superintendent of this de- 


‘partment must feel encouraged to have 


such good soil to sow in. 

The Rev. R. M. Stevenson, pastor, 
and Mr. C. M. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of Westminster Sabbath-school, 
were present and helped to organize 
the Bethany Mission, Sacramento. They 
are enthusiastic workers and promised 
to aid the new organization. The school 
was placed under the care of Westmin- 
ster Church. | 

Again I call the attention of superin- 
tendents of our Sabbath-schools to the 
helps which they can obtain free on ap- 
plication to Rev. Dr. Worden, 1334 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, — Pa. 
These are helps for the United Move- 
ment, and consist of Visitors’ Book and 
invitation cards. The cards are above 


the ordinary, printed in colors and 
neatly designed. There is no time to 
lose, October and November will soon 
pass away. Any worker going forth to 
gather with the Spirit of the Master and 
these helps will surely return bringing 
new scholars from the district visited. 
There are valuable practical suggestions 
inside the cover of the Visitors’ Book, 
which if followed will make your visita- 
tion most successful. 

I need more old sets of hymn books 
for our mission schools. What church 
or Sabbath-school will send some at 
once. Address J. H. Hobson, 901 East 
Fifteenth street, Oakland, Cal. 
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Literature of the Day. 


All books and magazines received will be acknowledged 
promptly. Any extended notice will be at the option of 
the Literary Editor. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“The Christless Nations.’’ By Bishop 
J. M. Thoburn, D.D. This volume con- 
tains a series of six addresses delivered 
at Syracuse University during the pres- 
ent year. The author went to India as 
a missionary of the M. EK. Church in 
1859, and thus with a long and wide ex- 
perience in heathen lands speaks earn- 
estly and clearly as to the needs of the 
Christless nations. “If ‘asked to state 
in few words what it is which makes 
the condition of the non-Christian na- 
tions most deplorable, and at the same 


time places all Christian nations under 


the strongest obligations to help them, 
should simply say that such  na- 
tions are, as Paul reminded the Ephe- 
sian Christians that they had once been 
‘without Christ.’ It is not that they 
have never heard His name, that they 
have never felt the influence of what 
we call Christianity; that they have 
never been brought into contact with 
Christian institutions or Christian civili- 
zation, but that Christ is not person- 
ally known to them, is not among them 
in the sense in which He promised to 
be with His people for evermore, and 
that they are deprived of all the un- 
speakable privileges which those who 
enjoy personal fellowship with Him so 
freely receive.”’ 

This is our author’s proposition, and 
so he pleads, by argument, by illustra- 
tion, by the condition of the lost nations, 
by the hopefulness of the Divine pro- 
mises and their assurance of fulfillment, 
for an enlarged and united Christian ef- 
fort in the work of foreign missions,— 
the carrying of Christ to those who know 
him not. The first lecture is on “The 
Christless Nations,’’ then follow ‘‘Mis- 
sionary Possibilities,” ‘Woman in the 
Mission Field,” with an excellent sketch 
of Zenana life and work, ‘Missionary 
Polity,” giving practical suggestions as 
to how an advanced position in this 
great cause may be taken; “New Testa- 
ment Missions,’”’ and ‘‘Wayside Views.” 

We heartily commend this volume of 

214 pages to all who are engaged in mis- 
sion study or work, or who may desire 
information and stimulus on the subject. 
Hunt & Eaton, New York; San Fran- 
cisco, 1037 Market st., J. D. Hammond, 
agent, $1.00. 


“A Galloway Herd.” By S. R, Crock- 
ett. When Barrie gave us his first Scotch 
stories we recognized at once with de- 
light that a new literary mine had been 
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LITHIAWATER 


1.—For Dyspepsia, Female Complaints, Malarial 
Poisoning, Tonic Properties, Etc., Etc. 


Thelate Dr. Thomas P. Atkinson, ex-president Medical Society of Va. 
“For more than fifty years I have been a 
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eLlow Sulphur, the Greenbriar White Sulphur, the Old an 
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A this Water is for sale by druggists generally, 
‘ bottles $5.00 Lo.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


X Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 4 


or in cases of one dozen half-gallon : 


located, and only awaited the miners 
for even richer development. Then 
came lan MacLaren (Mr. Watson), and 
now Samuel Rutherford Crockett. We 
give his full name that his personality 
may be better appreciated. His height 
is said to be six-foot-four, and his broad 
chest swells full with the moorland air 
of his native Galloway. This free, fine, 
healthy personality pervades his writ- 
ing. After reading his wondrously preg- 
nant descriptions of moorland scenery 
we fell confident that he has lived very 
near to the nature he so lovingly de- 
scribes, and in these word landscapes he 
is at his best. But between his dest and 
his second best, when he touches skill- 
fully the salient points of his human 
nature, there is little to choose. How 
keenly and truly he analyzes the mind 
of childhood, how delicately worded his 
feminine traits, how amusingly true his 
masculine delineations! To come es- 
pecially to the volume in hand, which 
has too much plot to be unraveled here, 
the reader will surely render Mr. 
Crockett his sincere thanks for pleasure 
received, and we hope that the dear 
little “Galloway Herd’’ may be followed 
further on his life journey in the future. 
R. F. Fenno & Co., 112 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Cloth, with portrait of Mr. 
Crockett, $1.00 Paper, 50. 


“Matouchon: AStory of Indian Child 
Life.” By Annie Maria Barnes. The 
Comanches have a horrid custom of de- 
stroying the life of both children when 
twins are born. Often to save at least 
one child, the mother will kill the other, 
to hide the fact of the double birth. 
The agency doctor finds little Matou- 


chon who had been buried in the sand, 
and nourishes and saves the poor waif 
thus heartlessly cast forth to die. She 
grows to be a most lovely Christian 
character. The development of the 
story brings us into: contact with al- 
most every phase of camp life, and we 
grow exceedingly interested in “the 
Indian as he is.’’ Our interest extends 
also to the brave missionary and his 
family, to the noble camp teacher with 
her fearless spirit, and to the work of 
Christianizing and civilizing our red 
brothers. The stirring scenes depicted 
so vividly, will attract our young peo- 
ple for whom especially ‘‘Matouchon’’ 
was written, and insensibly they will 
be taught the wondrous power of the 
Gospel to subdue evil passions and 
make even ‘‘the poor Indian” “a new 
creature in Christ Jesus.”’ The Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union, 1122 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. Cloth—IIllus- 
trated, $1.25. 


“The Boynton Neighborhood.” By 
Faye Huntington. “The Boynton 
Neighborhood” was one of the most un- 
promising of country districts—almost 
given up by the pastor and his co- 
workers. A girl with a purpose comes 
upon the scene; ‘he purpose, a determina- 
tion to bring these people face to face 
with the Bible. How she accomplishes 
this, with the changes brought about, 


is suggestively told. The book will be 


useful to those wko desire to engage in 
personal work among people who are 
not brought under church influences 
and are indifferent. Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. 
Boston and Chicago, Ill. $1.00 
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The “many admirers of Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson ‘Burnett will be delighted to 
hear that ‘has a new juvenile book 
in press with the Scribners to be pub- 
lished at anearly date. It is to be en- 
titled “T'wo Little Pilgrims’ Progress,” 
and is her longest and most notable 
juvenile story since “Fauntleroy.” It 
is astéry oftwo children- a little boy 
and girl-—brought up om a Western 
farm, where they have been neglected 
by their aunt wtth whom they live, and 
who fidd ‘their chief happiness in read- 
ing Bun yi an’s “‘Pilgrim’s Progress,” in a 
corner of the barn. Just then they hear 
of what. must have been a glimpse of 
fairyland to so many Western children, 
the White (City of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, and they make up their minds to 
take their’ stiall’savitigs and go to see 
the wonder. This is their pilgrims’ 
progréss, and their adventures, which 
in theend result ‘ost happily, are told 


by Mfs. ‘Burnett in her well known de- ‘yi 


lightful manner. With its many hand- 
some illustrations by Reginald B. ‘Birch, 
the book stands. easily i in the front rank 


of the juveniles of the year. 


SOME SUGGESTIVE ARTICLES IN RE- 
CENT PERIODICALS. 


“On Literary Construction,” by Ver- 
non Lee, and “Drumshéugh’s Reward, 
_by lan Maclaren. 7he Bookman, Octo- 
ber, 1895. 


“Latter Day Pagans,”’ Littell’ s Living 
_ Age, Sept. 21st, 1895; and ‘Poetic 
Pride,” by H. M. Sanders, Sept. 28th, 


1895. 
“The Renascence in English,” by 


‘Richard Burton; and “The Resuscita- 


tion of the Blue Laws,’’ by Louis Wind- 
muller. Zhe Forum, October, 1895. 


“war as a Factor i in Civilization,” by 
Charles Morris; and “Recent Recrudes- 
“cence Superstition, by Prof. E. P. 
Evans. Zhe Popular Science Monthly, 
October, 1895. 


“History of Suffrage i in Legislation i in 


; _ the United States,” by Prof. Frank W. 
| ‘Blackmar, Ph.D.; and “Literature as a 


Resource,” by Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
The Chautauguan, October, 1895. 


‘‘Dr. Briggs’ Higher Criticism of the 


by W. M. McPheeters, 


.D.; “The Limit of the Church’s 
ower to pake Declarations,”’ by Fran- 
cis P. Mullally, D.D.; and “The Social 


| and-Civil’ Status of Women,” by Hon. 
M.Cox, Zhe Presbyterian Quar- 


terly, October. 1895. 


The Synod of Texas will meet at Ter- 


ell, Oct. 24th at 11° a. M. 


WARNER B. RiGos, S.C. 


“Octtdent 


The Presbytery of San Jose ‘will hold 


‘its hext stated meeting at Santa Clara, 


beginning Tuesday evénirig, October 
15th next. | 
JOHN WALKER Dinsmore, S. C. 


The Presbytery of ‘Béricia meets in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Val- 
lejo, Tuesday, Oct. 15, 1895, at 7:30 P. M. 


Assessment, 10 cents per member. 
Wa. H. DARDEN, 


An adjourned méeting of thé ‘Presby- 
tery of Los Angeles will be ‘héld in the 
Second Presbyterian Church» of Los 
Angeles, October 1oth, at 10236 o’clock 
A.M, P. D. Young, S.C. 


The Presby tery of Sacraménto will 
hold its Stated Fall Meeting ‘with the 
Vacaville Church on October 
14th, at 7:30 p. M. Opentng sérmon by 


‘Rev. Edward Graham, D.D., o 8 


R. BIRD, C 
The Presbytery of Stockton Will hold 


its regtlar ‘autumn session Tn ‘the First 


Presbyterian Church, Modesto, Cal., be- 
inning on Tuesday, Octobér 15, 1895, 
at 3 o'clock Pp. M. 

M. D. A. STEEN, S. C. 


PORTLAND OREGON, Sept. 30, 1895. 
. DEAR OCCIDENT;—In my communi- 
cation in regard to the M. E. Church | 
said in Portland théy have sixtéen 
churches with a membership of 7,000. 
It should have been 2,000 please correct. 
In Portland District they have seventy 
churches and 4,000: members. In the 
whole state about 200 churches too 
many. The Confetéetice closes to-day. 
Weather fine, warm and pleasant. 


The Presbytery of Spokane: has just 
held its fall meeting at Davenport, 
Washington. It was One of untsitial in- 
terest, because of the carrying out of a 
most excellent program of exercises pre- 
pared by the pastor and session of 
Davenport church. The following top- 
ics were discussed in two evening and 
one afternoon meetings. ‘The Preach- 
er we Need,” The Church we Need,’ 
“The Message we Need,” “The 
Young People’s Society we Need,” 
“The Sabbath-school we Need,” and“The | 
Need of Good Citizenship.’’ — Large con 
gregations attended all these exercises. 
The opening sermon was preached by 
Rev. George |. Deffenbaugh. The 
presiding officer of the meeting was Rev. 
George W. Gibboney. Rey. Robert 
Gow was asked by Presbytery to take 
charge of our two Indian churches on 
the Spokane Reservation. Rev. George 
L. Deffenbaugh has received an invita- 
tion from the field of Cceur’ d’Alene 
city and Post Falls churches, and will 
remove thither the present month. Rev. 
J. A. McArthur was heartily welcomed 
back into the Presbytery. after an ab- 
sence of twe years. He is now pastor 
at Waterville. Rev. T. M. Gunn re- 
ported the organization of a church at 
the town of Bridgeport on the Coluthbia* 
river. Rev. M. M. Marshall ‘was re- 
ceived from the Presbytery of South 
Dakota. He is stationed at Bonner’s 


Ferry, Idaho. 


It is waste of good ‘things 
‘to use “péarl glass” or “pear! 
top,”’ unless you get‘the right 
shape aiid’ Size for’your lamp. 
See'the ‘Index to Chimneys 
—free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 
tough ‘glass. 


A New Evangelist ! 
say devoted pastors who have used 
the lantern in church work. Its useful- 
ness is proved in the conversion of thou- 
sands, and it is confidently predicted that 
the Stereopticon, in ten years, will be as 
universally used as the organ. All pas- 
tors can buy on instalment plan and hire 
| slides very cheap. 
Write for pamphlet, Solved : or, “The Sunday Eve- 
ing Problem,” R its hints, and the actual expe- 


rience of pastors who have tried the new plan. It is 
mailed for the asking. , Illustrated catalogue 20 cent», 


RILEY BROTHERS, 


16 Betkman St. 
New York. 


FrANétsco 
PoRTLAND (Ove.):°4 


PRESBYTERIANS VISITING SAN FRANCISCU 
and desiring homelike entertainment, can find 
it at “THE Grayson,” 826 and 828 Powell St. 
corner Sacramento, at ‘moderate charges. 

J.G. CHOWN, Proprietor 


Avalon Home 


AVALON 


Santa Catalina Islands, Cal. 


(Near the Steamer Landing, facing the Beach.) 


MRS. A. WHEELER, “Manidger. 


RATES— 
$1.50 to $2.50 Per Day. 
$9, $10, $12 and'$15 Per Week. 


—- 


OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


w. B. Hooper 


A Quiet Home for Families. 


“Lessee 
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THE COLLEGE OF MONTANA, 


(For THE OCCIDENT.] 
The College of Montana, situated at 


Deer Lodge, opened its 13th year with 
good prospects fora year of increased 
usefulness. The Trustees have made 
an exceedingly wise choice in the elec- 
tion of A. B. Martin, formerly of Colo- 
rado, as President. He is a man of fine 
executive ability, added to which there 
is abundant energy. He will undoubt- 
edly increase the attendance and add to 
the stability of the college. 

This school has, in the past, done 
fine work, and its standing througout 
the State is excellent. Its alumni reaches 
to China, and fills some very responsible 
positions of trust and honor in our own 
State. Being the child of Secretary Mc- 
Millan, now of the Home Board, we 
should expect only good of it. 

The faculty—ladies and gentlemen of 
culture and refinement—seem already 
at home with their classes, and are doing 
good work. 

More and more is the need of Chris- 
tian education being emphasized in Mon- 
tana. Our people are understanding 
full well that the question of Christian 
education is one of the most important 
problems which they must meet, and 
the College of Montana, with its full 
complement of Christian teachers—and 
every one of them is actively religious— 
will aid in answering very definitely 
this great question. Indeed, the solu- 
tion of the whole problem lies in the an- 
swer the Christian people of Montana 
will make. 

No where inthis great State could 
there be found a place which more 
nearly meets the requirements of a 
home-like and ideal college town than 
this. It is one of the most attractive 
and beautiful little cities in the State, 
nestling in a pleasant valley surrounded 
by majestic mountains, among which is 
the great Mt. Powell, towering 10,000 
feetinto the clouds. It is unsuspassed 
for healthfulness, with an excellent sys- 
tem of water works which supplies the 
college with the purest, most sparkling 
water, from the mountain springs. A 
well equipped electrical plant furnishes 
light for every room in the various 
buildings. 

This college is distinctively Christian, 
its great aim is the development of 
Christian character. The students and 
faculty begin the work of each day with 
a most pleasing chapel service, in which 
the singing is both general and un- 
usually good. Then they have a 


series of Bible studies, which is being 
made instructive, helpful and interest- 


ing. 


One pleasing feature in this study 
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is the presence of 
the faculty, who seem 
alike interested witl 
the students in the 
One Book. This care: 
ful training in the 
Bible will bear fruit 

The coming of the & 
new pastor the Rev. § 
Mr. Klene to th 
Presbyterian Churcl § 
with the presence o'§ 
the faculty and stu @ 
dents, has given new & 
life tothe church,anc § 
the people are great & 
ly encouraged. 
Klene is a young mai § 
of fine promise, ver 
zealous and earnest 
and his’ ministry 
promises good for the community. 

The Synod of Montana, in conjunc. 
with the Presbyteries of Great Falls 
and Butte, meet on the 27th inst., in the 
former place. They are hoping a good 
attendance, with a good programme, 
already prepared. They will discuss 
practical and vital questions, all bearing 
on the great interest of our church in 
Montana. A report from the Synod 
may follow. MONTANA. 

DEER LODGE, Sept., 22, ’95. 
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MARRIAGES OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Under twenty-five years old, college 
women rarely marry; of 277 graduates 
of the latest three classes, but ten are 
married. If these youngest classes are 
left out of account, sothat we consider 
only women who have passed 25, we 
find 32.7 per cent married; after the 


age of 30 is passed, 43.7; after 35 the 
rate becomes 49.7; while of those who 
have passed 40 years, 54.5 per cent are 
married. The censustables do not fix 
exactly the general marriage rate for 
women of this age, but it is not far from 
90 percent. The ultimate probability 
of acollege woman’s marriage, there- 
fore seems to be below 55 per cent 
against 90 per cent for other women-- 
not quite two-thirds as great.—|‘‘The 
Marriage Rate of College Women,” by 
Milicent Washburn Shinn, in the Octo- 
ber Century. | 


NEW THINGS THAT ARE OLD. 


FROM HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. 

In spite of the protests of inventors, 
and of those who believe they have in- 
vestigated everything since the deluge, 
that there is nothing new under the sun 
the Psalmist was right when he put that 
thought into the colloquial language. 
On the Assyrian slabs, and on more than 
one old European fresco, is seen the 
paddle-wheel for boats, although the 
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We will give $200.00 to anyone who will sell within the next & 
three months 200 copies of “ Talks to Children About Jesus.”’ One of § 
the most popular books ever = Over 150,000 copies alrea 

sold. Agents sell from 10 tol 
Freight paid and credit given. Complete canvassing outfit and full § 
information 35 cents. 


$100.00 BICYCLE CIVEN 


to who will sell 75 copies in two months. We will givean 
ESTEY ORGAN, retail price $270.00, to anyone who will sell 110 
copies in three months, splendid o 

to secure an organ. A GOLD WA 
anyone who will sell 60 copies in 80 days. This premium is in addi- & 
tion to the regular commission. Agents who do not secure any. 0 {& 
the prizes, are given liberal commission for any number sold. sts 
fall, we paid to agents over $25,000 in commissions. A large number & 
made over $100.00 
anagency. It will 


e also offer most liberal inducements on other books and § 
Bibles for Fall and Holiday Trade. A new book, “ Fort 
China,’’ selis rapidly. Agents often average 10 orders a 


RD COMPANY, 
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RISTMAS HOLIDAYS. ¢ 


copies aday. Beautifully illustrated. & 


rtunity for a Church orSociety § 
H, retail price $50.00 given to & 


per month. Write us immediately and secure & 
y you. No time to lose, someone will get ahead & 


Yearsin 
ay. Same > 


remiums as on “*Talks to Children.’ We give extraordin- & 
ary terms for selling Marion Harland’s new book, ‘ 

Bible.” $200.00 given for selling 140 copies in 8 months, or $100.00 bicy- © 
cle for selling 60 copies in one month. 


H. WOODWA 


Home of the & 


d 75c. for outfit. Write at once. & 
BALTIMORE, 


| 
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THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURNI/ SHINCS 


CHOOL company 


GRAND RAPIOS.MIC/T. 


propeller isnot in evidence. The bi- 
cycle seems to have been known in 
China more than two hundred years 
ago, and the velocipede was seen in 
Europe even before that. Ona pane 
of the ancient painted glass in the old 
church at Stoke Pogis, England, may be 
seen the representation of a young fel- 
low astride of one of these machines. 
He is working his way along with the 
airofa rider who has introduced a 
novelty, and is the object of the un- 
bounded admiration of a multitude of 
witnesses. 


ROADS IN EUROPE. 


The laudable efforts now being made 
in seme parts of the United States to 
improve our poor highways have turned 
attention to the general excellence of 
those of Europe. At such times it is 
occasionally remarked: “But we can- 
not hope for many decades to attain 
this same state of perfection, for these 
Old World roads were begun generations 
ago.’ Thisisamistake. In some con- 
tinental countries men scarcely in the 
decline of life can recall the time when 
they were surrounded with roads no 
better than those that abound in all 
parts of our Union. It may encourage 
the American laborers in this good cause 
to know this fact.—Theodore Stanton, 


in October Lzppincott’s, 


CIVEN 
| & 
BAILEY’S 
REFLECTORS 
Awonderful invention for 
Halts Churches 
guaranteed. Catalogue 


THE CAUSES OF VAGABONDAGE. 


The principal causes or sources of 
vagabondage, as 1 understand them, may 
be briefly recapitulated: 

I. The love of liquor. 

Il. Wanderlust—the love of wander- 
ing. 

III. The county jail, owing to the 
promiscuous herding of boys and home- 
less wanderers with criminals. 

IV. The tough and rough element in 
villages and towns. 

V. The comparatively innocent but 
misguided pupils of the reform school. 

Though not, properly speaking, a 
cause of vagabondage, the non-enforce- 
ment of law is its nursing mother, and 
misguided and mis-applied charity its 
base of operations. The tramp evil is 
not so much a disease as a symptom of 


public ill-health. As such, and all the 


more because it is such, it deserves to 
be more thoroughly investigated, more 
reasonably apprehended, and more 
boldly treated.—‘‘How Men Become 
Tramps,” by Josiah Flynt in the Octo- 
ber Century. 


PRESBYTERY OF PUGET SOUND, 
WASHINGTON. 


The Presbytery of Puget Sound met 
in the First Presbyterian Church, North 
Yakima, on Tuesday, September roth. 
The retiring Moderator, Rev. J. A. Stayt, 
preached a spiritual sermon on ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Life Power,” and the Rev. W. A. 
Major, M. A., of Seattle, was chosen 
Moderator for six months. A large 
amount of business was transacted by 
the Presbytery. Thomas Coyle, of We- 
natchee and Mission, and J.B. Stevenson, 
of Ellensburg,graduates of Eastern Sem- 
inaries, passed a most satisfactory exam- 
ination before the Presbytery, and were 
set apart to the Christian ministry by 
prayer and the laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery. The Rev. Dr. Daven- 
port, Commissioner to the late General 
Assembly at Saratoga, gave an interest- 
ing report of the Assembly, and was 
thanked for his diligence. The pastor 
at large, the Rev. Thomas McGuire, pre- 
sented his half-yearly report, and was 
commended for his faithfulness in the 
work. Very special care was given to 
the mission work of the church, and 
steps were taken to secure two additional 
missionaries to supply the absolute need 


of the Yakima Valley. Popular meetings 
were held in the church on Wednesday 


and Thursday evenings. On Wednes- 
day evening, Dr. G. F. Whitworth de- 
livered a very impressive eharge to the 
young men who were set apart and 
ordained to the office of the Christian 
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Nothing to complain of 


—the woman who uses Pearline. Noth- 
ing to complain of in the washing and 
cleaning line, anyway. And 
certainly the proprietors. of 
Pearline can't complain. If 
you only knew how many women, 
every day, are making up their 
minds that the old, wearing, tearing, 
tiresome way of washing doesn’t 
pay |! 
It's growing bigger than ever—-the success 
of Pearline; though it has to fight not only 
against all kinds of poor imitations, but against 
a sort of superstition that anything which can 


save so much labor must be harmful in some way. 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yoa 


B are ‘this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; if your sends 
YLE, New 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, 480 JAMES York. 


1384 Market 5S 


Fit and Workmanshi 


treet, 
Guaranteed. Prices’ Merchant Tailor centrat park, 


Moderate. 


~ 
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Sehool of Shorthand & Typewiriting 


1236 MARKET STREET. 


We teach young people how to do business for themselves, 
how to keep books, and fit them as first-class Stenographers. 


Typewriting and Mimeograph Work Done at Reasonable Rate 


DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 


J. A. WILES. Cc. E. HOWARD 


AGENTS |! GENTS ENTS! 

The dest and AG! sellin eve 
A 

DARKNESS:DAYLIGH 

or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK 

By Helen Oampbell, and Supt. Byrnes, with 


T overflows with pathos, humor, fact and story, splend 

illustrated with 250 superb engravin from ash-li 
tographs of real life. Ministers say ‘God speed 1." Every- 
one laughs and cries over it, and Agents are selling it by thou- 
sands. @3~ 1000 more Agents wanted—men and women. 
$100 to 8200 a month made. Send for Terms to Agenta, 


d choice specimens of the beautiful 
HARTFORD PUBLISHING UO., Hartiord 


Kev. Lyman Abbott. 


16,600 Francs. 


(A Sweil Aluair } 


THE GRE 
DENT’S 


RON TOOTHACHE GUM 
. STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


) Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. - 
mC. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, MICH. write and give name and address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO, 


Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions. Warts- 


There’s no excuse, you must try it. 


LAROCHE 


French National Prize of 


French 
Tonic 


26-28 North William St., New York. 
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Ministry, and Calvin W. Stewart, Presi- 
dent of Whitworth College gave an 
excellent address on “College Educa- 
tion.’ The public meeting on Thurs- 
day evening was one of the most inter- 
esting connected with the Presbytery. 
At this meeting our ‘‘Grand old Man” 
the Rev. Dr. Whitworth delivered a 
telling address on ‘‘Pioneer Mission 
Work’’ and was followed by a stirring 
address on “Mission Work in the Pres- 
ent’’ by our Moderator, Dr. Major of 
Seattle. During the meeting of Pres- 
bytery prominence was given to Sun- 
day-schools and to the Y.P.S.C. E. 
when addresses were delivered by 
Charles Shephard, the Rev. J. W. Dor- 
rance and the Rev. Thomas Coyle. 
Altogether the Yakima Meeting of 
Presbytery was beneficial and inspir- 
ing, and all returned home persuaded 
that God had presided and granted to 
them the sweetest tokens of his loving 
kindness. THOMAS MCGUIRE, 
Reporting Clerk. 


WHISKY AND VAGABONDAGE. 


There is one other cause of vagrancy 
more potent than all I have described, 
and its name is—whisky. The love of 
liquor brings more men and women in- 
totrampdom than anything else, and 
until this fact is more conscientiously 
recognized there can be no thorough 
treatment of thetramp. There is no 
need to enter into details on this sub- 
ject; all that Ican do is to report the 
fact. The public needs to realize more 
fully than it now does the awful effects 
of strong drink on vagabonds. A realiza- 
tion of this fact is likely to be produc- 
tive of some remedy for the evils it 
represents. Ifthe tramps of America 
could be freed from the bondage into 
which whisky has brought them, there 
would not be very many vagrants in 
the country. Thatthe American tramp 
is the result of the fluctuations of the 
labor-market, as some claim, I do not 
believe. The American tramp does not 
want work,as arule; but I know that 
hedoes want to be free from _ liquor. 
And if this can be accomplished, I feel 
safe in saying that he will go to work. 
Under the influence of drink he be- 
comes a sort of voluntary idler; but if he 
were temperate, he could be made a 
valuable citizen.—[‘‘How Men Become 
Tramps,’ by Josiah Flynt, in the 
October Century. 


In nothing else can success be so 
surely counted upon in the outset, as 
setting out to find God. 
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Fred Wilson 


Merchant 
Tailor 


610 Montgomery Street 


Fit and Workmanship 

Guaranteed. 

Prices Moderate. 
A full line of Foreign 
and Domestic Goods. 
15 per cent discount to 
Clergymen. 


San Francisco, ) - California. 


H. LeB. SMITH 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


$23 Bush Street, San Francisco 
Should our customers not see anything in stock to suit 
their fancy, we will go with them to the wholesale 
house, where they can get the best selection in the city 
to choose from. 
15 PER CENT DISCOUNT TO CLERGYMEN 


A line of Nova Scotia Homespun in stock. Also some 
genuine hand-spun and hand-wove homespun. 


monials and prices to GEo. N. ANDREWS, 
Pipe Organ Manufacturer, No. 620 l6th 


PIPE ORGANS 
When in need of a first-class Pipe 
Organ, warranted fully equal to the best 
.$, Eastern manufacture or repairing and 
. tuning done, call on or write for testi- 
Street, Oakland, Cal. 
Estimates Cheerfully Furnished. 
Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


“FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 

HAVE FURNISHED 35.00 

HURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 2 
PUREST, BES 


ELY & CO. 


LL-MET, 
CHIMES, Ero. CATALOGUE & PRICES Face 


BLY 


*CHUR FI 
UNLIKE EULS-RICHE SWEETER TONE 
‘HEARD FURTHER:-MORE DURABLE: 
THE CINC Al -+BELE UNDRY 


JAMES ¥ 


Specially recommended by the medica) 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumption 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
and for stimulating and preserving its regular 


course. 
None Genuine unless ed * BLANCARD.” 
-and ail Druggists. 


FITS CURED 


(From U, S. Journal of Medicine.) 
Prof. W.H.Peeke,who makes a sp2cialty of Epilepsy, 
has without doubt treated and cured more cases than 
any living Physician ; hissuccessisastonishing. We 
have heard of cases of 20 years’standing cured by him. 
He publishesa valuable work on this disease which he 
rends with a large bottle of his absolute cure, free to 
any sufferer who may send their P.O. and Express ad- 
dress. We advise anyone wishing a cure to address, 
Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


23. 
Fred Sowers_— 


TAILOR 
Trousers a Specialty. 


120 SUTTER ST. 
Room &3 


San Francisco___ 
Theological Seminary 


San Anselmo, Marin Co., Cal. 
Address all communications to 


R. J. TRUMBULL, Business Manager, 


419 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


Two-horse Power 
Engine 
With Steel Boiler 


CHEAP ! RELIABLE! SAFE ! 


Automatic Boiler Feed, 
Automatic Po Safety 
Valve, Steel Boiler. Cost 
of running guaranteed not 
to exce ve cents per 
horse power per hour. 

ae equal to it ever 
before offer , for the price. 


yarn 


We build seven 
sizes, from 2 to 9 
horse wer, both 
vertical and hori- 
zontal, adapted to 
the needs of ma- 
chinists, printers, 
laundrymen, dairy 
meu and farmers. 

These engines 
» are suitable for 

any purpose re- 

cheap and 
reliable power. 

Our prices are 
exceptionally low. 

Send for free il- 
lustrated price-list. 


G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


8 and 5 Front street, San Francisco; 221 S. Broad 
way, Los Angeles, and 141 Front st., Portland.- 


—— 
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YOU HAVE SEEN . 


V, 
POWDER 


advertised for many years, but have 
‘@. you ever tried it?—If not,—you do 
e}s not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


A| POZZONI’S 


IN 


V 


>< 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 


ther. 
A wea 


A It is sold everywhere. 
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RAINS LEAVE FROM AND ARRIVE 
at Market Street Ferry. 


CHICAGO LIMITED. 


Leaves every day at 5:30 p. m. carrying Pullman Pal- 
ace Sleepers and Tourist Sleepers to Chicago via Kansas 
— without extra change. Amnex cars for Denver and 


VIA LOS ANGELES. 


Trains leave daily at 9:00 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. connect- 
a Los Angels with solid Trains, Los Angeles to 
go 


Summer or winter the Santa Fe route is tbe most com- 
fortable railway, California to the East. 
A ular misbelief exists regardi 
mer. The heat is not greater than is encountered on 
even the most northerly line. This is well known to ex- 

perienced travelers. 

The meals at Harvey's Dining-Rooms are an excellent 
feature of the line. 

THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO can be 
reached in no other way. 


C. H. SPEERS, 


Asst. General Passenger Agent, 


the heat in sum- 


CHRONICLE BUILDING, 


644 Market Street, San Francisco. 


PENDLETON ACADEMY 


PENDLETON, ORE., 


wFLOUR DEPARTMENTS.... 


Kindergarten 
Business Course 


Music and 
Modern Languages 


SK and 


Academic 


Buildings extensively repaired. Course of. study re- 
vised. REV. G. A. MCKINLAY, Principal 


A Special Offer... 


Eor GO Days 
ONE CHASE BROS. PIANO 


In each locality at a special price and 
on special terms. Call or write for catalogue 
and full explanation. Read what is thought of 
this splendid piano: 


Chase Bros, Piano Co.— GENTLEMEN : I wish 
to have you know how much pleased I am 
with the Chase Bros. Pianos. I have seen a 
great many of them, and so far I have failed 
to find a poor one. I am especially pleased 
with the one I pire of yousome eighteen 
months ago. It combines, in a rare manner, a 
rich, sweet tone with beautiful singing possi- 
bilities, a well-nigh perfect scale and a firm 
yet lightly responsive action. Indeed, the 
tone has perceptibly improved since I first re- 
ceived it, and, as it now stands, I would trade 
it for no upright I ever saw. In my opinion, 
your piano is an ideal instrument forthe salon. 
Cordially yours, OLIVER W. PIERCE, 

Instructor in Piano and Counterpoint, 


‘Wesleyan Conservatory of Music, Delaware, O. 


The J. Dewing Company 


 $Second Floor, Flood Building, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


v 


. 


>> 
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MILLS COLLEGE AND 


The oldest Protestant School for Girls on the Pacific Coast. Gives Diplo- 
mas and Confers Degrees. Collegiate, Seminary and Preparatory Courses. 
Rare opportunities offered in Music. One hour’s ride from San Francisco. 
Board and Tuition, per term, $175. Write for Catalogue to Mrs. C. 
T. MILLS. President, Mills College Post Office, Alameda County, Cal. 


Occidental College 


Offers superior advantages for both sexes. Moral 
tone and standard of scholarship exceptionally 


high. 
A Full Corps of Skilled Instructors. 


Commodious and well furnished building. Ex- § 
cellent sanitary conditions; healthful and sightly 
location. Terms for board and tuition reason 
able. 


Address: Occidental College, or REV. E.N. —_— 
CoNDIT,D.D.,President,StationB, Los Angeles, Cal. 


« IRVING x INSTITUTE =» 


A Select Boarding and Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
CHILDREN. 


Seventeenth year. Eighteen Professors and 
Teachers. Every home comfort and care. Pri- 
vate assistance to rapid and thorough advance- 
ment. Full Academic Course. Ancient and 
Modern -Languages. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Drawing and Painting. 

A Carriage will call for Pupils. 


For Illustrated Catalogue A in ess: 


REV. Ed. B. GHURGH, A. - - Princ po 


1086 VALENCIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Portiand VAN NESS YOUNG -:- 


Academy 


SEVENTH YEAR 


1849 JACKSON ST., Cor. GouGH 


——Under the Direction and Ownership of— 


DR. S, H. 'WILLEY 


The Academy includes a Primary and Grammar School, 
a College-fitting Schgol, and a department of advanced 
work in the Languages, Mathematics, English Literature 
and Chemistry. For catalogue address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
191 Eleventh St., Portland, Oregon, 


Numbers iu the family limited to twenty-five. 


-- LADIES’ SEMINARY 


Aided by a corps of able and experienced teachers. 
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